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THE ELECTION OF 1896 IN PENNSYLVANIA! 


By S. K. StTEvENs 
Pennsylvania State College 


OR decades historians have been writing our national history 
almost entirely in terms of what happened at Washington. 
Important developments in our national life have received atten- 
tion only when they attained the dignity of consideration as a 
part of the national scene. Sweeping generalizations have been 
offered regarding national elections, and explanations glibly pre- 


sented for this or that change in our national politics despite the 
obvious complexity of any national election or political shift in 
the United States. 

After all, the authors of our national history undoubtedly are 
not to blame for this situation. It would be impossible for any 
one person to investigate the ramifications of our national political 
life in terms of the individual states. It is a task, however, which 
ought to be performed, the fulfillment of which would enrich and 
broaden the scholarly evaluation of our history. It is one which 
must be undertaken, if at all, by hundreds and even thousands of 
students of state and local history. Many of the studies may 
seem at the time to be petty and insignificant in themselves, but 
taken together they will be very valuable. 

Pennsylvania, especially, is rich in its possibilities for this type 
of historical research. The important contributions of the com- 
monwealth to the political, social and economic evolution of the 


1 Presented at the annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical Asso- 
ciation, Reading, Pennsylvania, November 13, 1936. 
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nation since the Civil War have been neglected. On the surface, 
in terms of the type of history to be found in a broad national 
view, the rdle of Pennsylvania seems somewhat insignificant. It 
is this situation, perhaps, which has given rise to the querulous in- 
quiry, “What is wrong with Pennsylvania?” Underneath, in the 
actual forging of that history and determining or influencing its 
trends, Pennsylvania has occupied a place of genuine importance. 
There has not been so much wrong with Pennsylvania, but the 
query may well be raised, “What is wrong with Pennsylvania 
historians ?” 

The election of 1896 has come to be regarded increasingly as 
one of the more significant in our recent history. The majority 
of the electoral contests from 1868 to that date had been mean- 
ingless and indecisive in so far as their results either way promised 
any sharp alteration of the trend of governmental policy and ad- 
ministration. European commentators were agreed that few im- 
portant differences existed between the two major parties. In 
1896, however, this situation was corrected. The capture of the 
Democratic national leadership by the more liberal western ele- 
ment, strongly imbued with the doctrines of Populism, radically 
altered the character of the party. This change was further ac- 
centuated by the Hanna-izing of the Republican party, which 
repudiated the western heresies tinging its previous currency policy 
and became the party of the gold standard with virtually solid 
support from eastern financial and business interests. 

With the surface issue the question of the currency policy to 
be pursued by the national government, the more fundamental un- 
derlying issue was that of the general policy of government in 
the United States. Were we, or were we not, to be dedicated to 
a political program which involved departure from the tradition 
of non-interference by government with the free operation of 
economic processes and laws, regardless of their social conse- 
quences? To adhere to the gold standard meant a rigid adherence 
to the faith in the operation of uncontrolled economic laws. The 
use of free silver to halt the processes of deflation meant inter- 
ference with those laws and an assertion that human beings were 
more important than the gold standard. Beyond that, there were 
such important questions as the attitude of government toward 
the regulation of business, the relations of labor and capi- 
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tal and the sanctity of the courts. It was an English com- 
mentator who wrote wisely, “Socialism, anarchy and the threat to 
pack the Supreme Court frighten the property classes as much as 
free silver.”? In many respects, this election became the first 
modern class-struggle political contest of the industrial epoch of 
our history. 

Pennsylvania provided a splendid laboratory in which to test 
the ingredients of such a struggle. Predominantly an industrial 
state, it had in the past its share of labor difficulties, some of 
which had attracted national attention. In 1894 the English 
journalist, W. T. Stead, had described the conditions existing in 
western Pennsylvania in the great iron and coke area as re- 
sembling “a seat of war.” “We read of forts and cannon, of Gat- 
lings and Winchesters, of revolvers and of dynamite, of cavalry 
and militia, and even of the formal exchange of prisoners of war,” 
he wrote, describing the labor unrest of the times in picturesque 
if somewhat lurid terms.* Certainly, an election fought along 
lines of class division should have found Pennsylvania one of its 
focal points. 

It should not be forgotten, however, that Pennsylvania was not 
only an industrial but also an agricultural commonwealth with a 
large and varied agricultural interest. What appeal would the 
doctrines of Populism and free silver hold within the rural areas? 
Would Pennsylvania farmers follow thousands of their western 
and southern fellows in the demand for governmental action to 
relieve the prolonged agrarian distress of the times? 

In general, Pennsylvania presented a definitely conservative 
force during the pre-campaign status of the election. The Repub- 
lican party of the state was controlled, of course, largely by Mat- 
thew S. Quay. The redoubtable Mr. Quay had weathered suc- 
cessfully the attempt to break his power made by the reformers 
in 1895 and now held Pennsylvania Republican reins with a fairly 
firm grip. The firmness of his hold was demonstrated by a care- 
fully staged Quay presidential boom begun early in the year by 


2 The New Era (Lancaster), October 24, 1896, quoting Thomas Lloyd of 
The Statist (London). 


*“Tncidents of the Labour War in America,” Contemporary Review, July 
94, 
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Republican leaders in Pennsylvania and culminating in his en- 
dorsement by the April state Republican convention.‘ 

This boom was created in the face of ridicule naturally by such 
journals of political reform as the New York Nation. Within the 
state leading Republican organs condemned Quay in bitter terms 
and deplored the political disgrace to the commonwealth involved 
in his persistent candidacy in the face of his nationally dubious 
political reputation. In Philadelphia, the Ledger asserted he was 
not a “serious candidate,” and that if he were, “Then other and 
more disagreeable things would be said about him.” The Tele- 
graph denounced the “autocratic will” exhibited by Quay and de- 
clared that “once more a national campaign is to be entered upon 
with Pennsylvania coming in bedraggled at the foot of the pro- 
cession, presenting a spectacle that the smallest state in the Union 
would be heartily ashamed of.” The Harrisburg convention, it 
affirmed, had “defied decent public sentiment in fostering an un- 
worthy ambition that is based upon the most selfish motives. . . .””* 

The Republican press likewise found reason to criticize the 
currency stand assumed at Harrisburg. The state platform had 
declared for international bimetallism and opposed silver coinage 
“except upon government account” until such agreement could 
be secured. While expressing adherence to the gold standard, it 
left the door wide open for hopeful silverites to enter. This the 
Philadelphia Ledger condemned as an attempt to please everybody 
and “keep alive an idle hope,” while the Telegraph found the state 
placed in a “false position upon the financial issue, necessitating 
explanation and apology.’”® 

Whether the political leaders meeting at Harrisburg were fol- 
lowing the time honored political practice of leaving all doors open 
to those who might enter, or expressing some genuine skepti- 
cism of wholehearted endorsement of the gold standard is a mat- 
ter for conjecture. The point should not be overlooked that Penn- 
sylvania Republicans with their industrial connections were not 
necessarily devoted to sound money dogmas. As has been pointed 
out by Dr. Jeannette Nichols, there existed in the nineties a defi- 


*That Quay expected the nomination is to be doubted. His boom and 
support throughout the national convention were designed probably for 
political effect. 

* Cited in The Lancaster Daily Intelligencer, April 24, 1896. 
Ibid. 
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nite cheap money movement among Pennsylvanians of generally 
conservative politics.’ In 1894 both Quay and Cameron in the 
Senate had been expedient in arranging an alliance with the sil- 
verites to bargain effectively in checking the danger to protection- 
ism embodied in the tariff program of the Cleveland administra- 
tion. The Manufacturer, Philadelphia organ of the Manufac- 
turer’s Club, was characterized by The Nation as a dangerous 
propagandist for cheap money, and it was not until late March, 
1896, that the club itself voted against free silver except by in- 
ternational agreement. It was reported at this time that a strong 
free silver minority in the club had vigorously opposed a resolu- 
tion endorsing the gold standard as an alternative to international 
bimetallism.* In the active political arena, a meeting of Pennsyl- 
vania Republicans with western silverites was reported to have 
taken place in Washington March 20, 1896 to consider the possi- 
bility of a coalition in defense of protection and silver.® 


Indeed, at this stage of the political drama it appeared in many 
quarters that an attempt of the Republicans to declare for the gold 
standard in June might lead to political division in the party. Sen- 
ator Cameron was believed by The Nation to be the logical leader 
of such a movement should it materialize and the “most formi- 
dable” to be found. Quay was declared to be working closely with 
Platt to set up a boss control of Republican political affairs, and 
willing to sanction almost any desperate move to attain that end.’° 
Chairman Carter of the Republican National Committee reported 
at the same time that Cameron would find overwhelming support 
from Western Republicans for the Presidential nomination."’ It 
is not improbable that Pennsylvania industrialists, at least in the 
preliminary stages of the 1896 campaign, would have been willing 
to have sacrificed a strong stand on the currency in favor of a 
vigorous declaration for protection. It is significant in this con- 
nection that this is exactly what was done by the assembled Re- 
publicans at the Harrisburg convention. Protectionism was de- 
clared to be the outstanding issue in 1896. 


7 “Pennsylvania and the Agitation for Cheap Money,” Pennsylvania Maga- 
sine of History and Biography, LIX (July, 1935), 245-254. 

8 The Nation, April 2, 1896. 

* Ibid., March 26, 1896. 

» Ibid. 

“The Lancaster Intelligencer, April 15, 1896. 
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The tone of the Pennsylvania Republican press, however, was 
not so compromising. It was prevailingly for sound money at all 
costs, asserting it to be the paramount issue of the campaign and 
in some instances specifically opposing the tendency to stress pro- 
‘tection as more important. The generally critical attitude of the 
Republican organs toward the McKinley candidacy rested upon 
the allegedly unsound views of the Hanna protégé upon the cur- 
rency. The newspapers, both for and against the Quay candidacy, 
made common cause in attacking the failure of McKinley to make 
known his currency stand. A McKinley meeting in May at Pitts- 
burgh was contemptuously referred to in the Press as the McKin- 
ley “mask meeting.” From one end of the state to the other, the 
“straddling,” “dishonesty,” and “evasion,” characteristic of Mc- 
Kinley met with disfavor.1? So powerful was this sentiment that 
Democratic papers were quick to appreciate the situation and ad- 
vocate a strong sound money candidate and declaration by their 
convention to capitalize upon the uneasiness of conservatives at 
the McKinley candidacy. 


The position of Pennsylvania Democrats was more conservative 
than that of their Republican rivals. As was characteristic of the 
national situation, the only important difference between Republi- 
canism and Democracy in Pennsylvania was in the support of 
political reform by the latter. Through the two divided terms of 
Governor Pattison, the state Democracy had won recognition as a 
party committed to the reform of the state government. The ex- 
istence of a strong protectionist wing within the party made any 
difference over that issue with the Republicans more illusory than 
real. Party control of the Democrats was in the hands largely of 
conservative eastern Pennsylvanians prominent in business circles 
with a mixture of Cleveland political appointees. The titular 
leader of the party was the vigorous, conservative, capable William 
F. Harrity. Lawyer, banker and business man, Harrity had be- 
hind him in 1896 a distinguished career. The tendency to under- 
estimate Pennsylvania influence in national politics has led to the 
overlooking of many such figures who, largely unknown today, 
were actually prominent and influential in much fuller measure 


* The Pittsburgh Press for May and June, as indeed throughout the cam- 
paign, is especially valuable because of its copious extracts from editorial 
opinion from leading papers of the state and nation. 
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than popular opinion is today inclined to grant. Within this group 
Harrity must be placed. His rise from the chairmanship of the 
Philadelphia City Democratic Committee to headship of the Na- 
tional Democratic Committee, and the successful direction of the 
Cleveland campaign in 1892 mark him as a brilliant and nationally 
influential figure. Under his able guidance Pennsylvania became 
a real power in the national Democracy, despite her prevailing Re- 
publicanism at the ballot box. 

There was little free silver sentiment in the ranks of Pennsyl- 
vania Democrats on the eve of the campaign of 1896. As early as 
April 12th the Democrats of Philadelphia endorsed Pattison as 
presidential nominee along with the currency policies of the Cleve- 
land administration. By late April when the Allentown state con- 
vention got under way, state-wide action along the same lines was 
a foregone conclusion. The Democracy of Pennsylvania presented 
proudly the name of its great reform governor of former days as 
worthy of consideration by the Democrats of the nation in select- 
ing a national standard bearer. In the platform, after time hon- 
ored declarations of opposition to federal centralization as opposed 
to state’s rights, the convention proceeded to endorse without 
reservation the policies of the Cleveland administration with the 
significant exception of the tariff. A vigorous sound money plank 
found a place in the declarations. The repeal of all legislation 
authorizing the Greenbacks was demanded on the ground that 
these and the treasury notes “are a constant menace of financial 
disaster and national dishonor; they should have no place in the 
currency of the nation.” “We are in favor of a firm, unvarying 
maintenance of the gold standard,” declared the platform, “and 
we are absolutely opposed to the free coinage of silver and to the 
compulsory purchase of silver bullion by the Government.” All 
in all, the Democratic platform was a more vigorous presentation 
of the sound money cause, with fewer catch phrases, than that of 
the Republicans. 

Leading Democratic papers were unwavering in their support 
of a similar policy, and until early June seem to have been confi- 
dent that the sound money forces would control the party na- 
tionally. A tendency to poke fun at the Republicans for their 
dilemma with a silver candidate was exhibited in some quarters. 
In Philadelphia the Record on June 9th exclaimed, “What a figure 
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Major McKinley would cut if the St. Louis convention should 
nominate him on a straight anti-silver platform,” and went on to 
chuckle that it would hardly be more incongruous “if the Democrats 
at Chicago should adopt as a platform the Ten Commandments 
and nominate Tillman and Altgeld.” In Pittsburgh, the Repub- 
lican Press expressed the view that McKinley’s nomination by the 
party would result in a sound money candidate and platform by 
the Democrats. National Chairman Harrity, en route to Chicago 
to make preliminary preparations for the convention in early May, 
expressed the view in a Pittsburgh interview that the party would 
declare for gold. Even upon the part of those favorable to cheap 
money there were evident no fears of difficulty over the currency 
question at Chicago.’* Pattison himself was reported in the press 
as not unyielding in his views on the currency and inclined to accept 
any action taken by the national convention. The whole issue of the 
currency he refused to regard as vital and one that “would work 
itself out in time.” 

Such was the pre-campaign situation in Pennsylvania. The 
story of the national conventions is too well known to justify but 
passing reference. Suffice it to point out that Pennsylvania pre- 
sented no less than three favorite sons for presidential honors be- 
fore the major conventions in 1896. At St. Louis, the Republican 
forces held so tightly in hand by Quay were unmoved by the Mc- 
Kinley landslide and remained steadfast to the candidacy of the 
redoubtable Republican leader from Pennsylvania. If Quay and 
Platt nurtured any plans for the unseating of the Hanna control 
over the convention they did not materialize, but the appointment 
of Quay to a responsible position on the National Executive Com- 
mittee showed that he had made peace with the Ohio Warwick. 

In Chicago, the Pennsylvania Democrats manifested no less 
vigorous support of their favorite son, Pattison. The few silver- 
ites in the Pennsylvania delegation united with their more con- 
servative brethren in supporting the choice of the Allentown con- 
vention. The extent of the silverite rebellion, was three votes for 
the majority report of the Committee on Platform endorsing free 
silver, while the remaining members of the Pennsylvania group 


* The Lancaster Intelligencer, April, May and June. 
_ “Duck hunting in the Dakotas, Pattison was reported as little interested 
in the currency issue at the time of his selection as Democratic nominee. 
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in frowning dissent voted for the report of the minority endorsing 
Cleveland and condemning the silver heresy.** Once the silverites 
were in control, the most notable Pennsylvanian at Chicago became, 
not ex-Governor Pattison, but Joseph Sibley, millionaire free sil- 
ver advocate and Populist-Democrat of Franklin.** Considered 
seriously at one time by the Populist as their presidential candi- 
date, and mentioned by free silver Democrats on occasion, Sibley 
received one hundred and sixty-three ballots on the first ballot for 
the vice-presidential nomination. Absent from the convention by 
this time, Sibley withdrew by telegraph on the third ballot. 

The Republican campaign in Pennsylvania presented little that 
was exciting. Pennsylvania Republicans, despite earlier skepti- 
cism, fell into line behind the McKinley candidacy with little diffi- 
culty.'* The currency plank satisfied the critical sound money 
press, while any wavering industrialists certainly were converted 
to the cause by the magic of the “Napoleon of Protection.” There 
was little doubt of the ability of the ticket to secure the traditional 
Republican majority. The only cloud in the horizon was the pos- 
sible desertion of silver Republicans, a prospect which earlier in 
the year had been considered by serious commentators, as has 
been noted. Any such possibility in Pennsylvania, however, was 
ended definitely by mid-July when Don Cameron announced his 
support of the ticket. The most serious difficulty of the Quay 
state leadership was the possibility of local factional struggles for- 
warded by the reformers, who had been campaigning with in- 
creasing vigor against Quayism. In Philadelphia such a struggle 
assumed serious proportions as a result of the revolt of David 
Martin, which made the election in the city almost entirely a local 
affair conducted with little reference to national issues.’* 

Late July and early August marked the preliminary active po- 
litical skirmishing following the usual post-convention lull. The 
definite organization of the business group behind the McKinley 
leadership was undertaken by members of the Manufacturers 


Cf. Lancaster Intelligencer and Philadelphia Record, July 9 to 11, 1896. 

Marian Silveus, “The Election of 1896 in Western Pennsylvania,” 
Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, XVI (May, 1933), 99-124. 

7 The North American was critical of the boss tactics of Hanna, however, 
and as late as July the Philadelphia Ledger remained critical of the Mc- 
Kinley currency declarations. 

Cf. Ralph R. Ricker, “The Election of 1896 in Philadelphia,” unpub- 
lished Master’s dissertation, Pennsylvania State College, Division of History. 
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Club of Philadelphia in late July. Rudolph Blankenburg and a 
committee of business men undertook a crusade to organize the 
business men of the nation against Bryanism, and by July 21st a 
delegation departed for Boston to undertake the missionary enter- 
prise. By July 25th the system of sponsored visits to the shrine at 
Canton by workingmen was underway. A group from the Na- 
tional Convention of Window Glass Workers meeting at Pitts- 
burgh visited McKinley at that time. Early August found Mark 
Hanna in Philadelphia meeting with the newly organized Business 
Men’s Committee and greeting Republican and Democratic busi- 
ness men desirous of securing the defeat of Bryan. In a public 
statement the Republican chairman hailed the Philadelphia organi- 
zation as “inaugurating” the idea of the association of business 
men, regardless of party, to secure the repudiation of Bryanism. 
“I shall advise the extension of the work of this committee in all 
cities of the country,” affirmed Hanna.’® By August 7th the com- 
mittee had begun the systematic solicitation of funds and an- 
nounced a service designed to supply speakers and literature for 
any political meeting. It thus appears that Philadelphia business 
men must be given credit for originating this feature of the Re- 
publican campaign. 

From the beginning, the Republican emphasis was placed upon 
the radicalism of Bryan and the Chicago platform. Rather typical- 
ly the Pittsburgh Press greeted the Democrats on July 14th as 
“The Party of Anarchy,” and referred to its rival the Post, sup- 
porting Bryan, as “the organ of anarchy.” In Lancaster, the New 
Era asserted on July 11th that the Democratic Convention had 
been controlled “by the spirit of Populism and Anarchy,” and the 
platform to be the work of “a conglomeration of political cranks” 
dominated by the “anarchistic Altgeld.” Two days later it re- 
ferred scathingly to the “Democratic Communistic Convention” 
and declared “Patriotism Against Populism” to be the issue. A 
tide of similar invective continued until the closing moments of 
the campaign. In a final fling, the New Era of October 31st asked, 
“Is there any one man in Lancaster county outside the ranks of 
the Anarchists, who would like to see either Tillman or Altgeld 
in the Cabinet of a President? If he does, he is an anarchist at 


* Ricker, op. cit. 
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heart. If you cast your vote for Bryan, that is just what you will 
be voting for.” 


It is interesting to note that Bryan was charged frequently by 
the Republican press and orators with arraying class against class 
and introducing the class struggle pattern into American politics. 
Appeals to patriotism as against anarchism, with proper refer- 
ence to the names of Altgeld and Tillman, were sure to be utilized 
by at least one orator at any Republican rally. From the begin- 
ning, Republican strategy was designed to stress these two figures 
in the Democratic picture and either to minimize or dismiss Bryan 
as a young “Popocrat,” the tool of Altgeld. The latter was gen- 
erously referred to as the “boss” of the Chicago convention. No 
doubt the many personal appearances of Bryan where he made a 
uniformly favorable impression influenced this strategy. In con- 
trast to the evils flowing from the triumph of Bryanism, were 
portrayed the advantages of Republican rule under McKinley, 
frequently referred to as the “second Lincoln” who would free 
the nation from economic bondage. 

“The workingmen constitute the unknown quantity that is most 
difficult to measure and which is giving the managers more con- 
cern than all the others,” wrote a political analyst in the Phila- 
delphia Ledger, October 30th. This was true certainly in an 
election of the social implications involved in that of 1896. In in- 
dustrial Pennsylvania, the votes of workingmen might well have 
proved the key to the election, as indeed they probably did in 1936. 
The Republican problem, therefore, was to counteract the appeal 
of the Democratic social reform program. The endorsement of 
Bryan by the forces of organized labor as their champion, and the 
stress placed by Democrats upon the advantages of currency re- 
form to the common man, combined with the assault upon the 
trusts and money power placed their tickets in an advantageous 
position with the laboring classes. The final results of the elec- 
tion in Pennsylvania show, however, that the Republicans over- 
came this initial handicap with thoroughness and despatch. 

From a very early date in the campaign there is evidence of 
unusual political activity by corporations in the direction of “edu- 
cating” their workers. Running through newspaper files, one is 
impressed with the number of workingmen’s McKinley clubs, 
marching organizations, etc., which featured the contest. Natural- 
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ly, these were sponsored by industrialists and furnished with an 
abundance of literature supplied by the business men’s committees. 
Probably the most potent argument utilized was that of the threat 
of free silver inflation to the wage of the workingman. The 
press and speakers ran the changes on this issue so vigorously that 
fear for the future buying power of their pay envelope must have 
influenced the political action of thousands. Secondly, there was 
the ill disguised threat that the election of Bryan would result in 
business stagnation and widespread unemployment. How much 
of this constituted so-called intimidation, and how much reflected 
the honest concern and reasoned conclusion of employers is im- 
possible to determine. 


Those who have analyzed the election in its national aspects 
have differed over the importance of the tariff as an issue. In 
Pennsylvania, there is abundant evidence to show that it was given 
almost equal emphasis with the currency as a major issue. It 
was important especially in convincing the working population 
that its interests were with the Republican party. In 1895 the 
Republican State Convention had denounced the Cleveland tariff 
policies and the “infamous Wilson tariff bill,” congratulating the 
nation and state upon the fact that Pennsylvania Senators had as- 
sisted in emasculating the measure in the Senate. Again in 1896 
the state platform returned to the attack and charged the Demo- 
cratic tariff policy with producing the business stagnation of the 
times. The restoration of protection, coupled with the system of 
reciprocity made prominent by James G. Blaine, was advocated. 
“First among all National issues stands Protection, and first among 
its advocates have been the Republicans of Pennsylvania,” de- 
clared the platform. 

In The Manufacturer of Philadelphia—that perfect reflection of 
the Pennsylvania industrial viewpoint—we find in August, sage 
counsel to the Republicans against the abandonment of a strong 
position on the tariff in order to attract Jeffersonian Democrats 
to the party standard. The Cleveland administration, it asserted, 
had endeavored consistently to deceive the people with the theory 
that the currency was the sole cause of the business prostration 
evident since 1893. The true cause of economic distress was de- 
clared to be the tinkering with the tariff by Cleveland Democrats. 
“If the eagerness among some classes of people in the West for 
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free silver is intense, so is the eagerness among millions of other 
people, all over the land for higher tariff protection,” affirmed this 
Philadelphia journal.”° 

Delegations of workingmen and other Pennsylvania groups vis- 
iting McKinley at Canton were regaled with talks upon the im- 
portance of the tariff to their interests. For example, a delegation 
of Pennsylvania workers, mechanics and farmers appearing before 
McKinley on August 22nd bore a huge banner, “Give us Back the 
Prosperous Days of the McKinley Tariff.” In his carefully pre- 
pared reply, the Republican nominee launched into an attack upon 
free trade and eulogized the tariff as the salvation of the toiler.”! 
On September 17th a delegation of steel workers from the J. Ed- 
gar Thompson works received much the same address and the 
chairman introducing them stressed protectionism as the issue in 
1896.*? Examination of the Republican press indicates much em- 
phasis upon the low tariff record of Bryan during his brief Con- 
gressional career. Many were inclined to link the currency with 
the tariff as the keys to the well being of both capital and labor.** 
It is not uncommon to find accounts of Republican meetings at 
which the major portion of the speeches were devoted to the tariff, 
and the currency ignored or shoved into the background. Typical 
of the exaggerated demands made in this connection was that of 
the speaker at Millersville September 26th, who called for a 
“protective tariff so high that not a single thing can get into this 
country that can be grown or made here.”** Such an emphasis upon 
this issue justifies the conclusion that the “full dinner pail” was not 
an unimportant factor in the apparent success of the Republicans 
in capturing the labor vote from Bryan. 


If the course of the Republican campaign ran smoothly, that 
of the Democrats was as stormy as a wintry sea. Weakened by 
defeat in the gubernatorial contest of 1894, when its vote declined 
more than one hundred thousand under that of Pattison in 1890 
to the lowest point since 1888, the party was ill prepared to stand 
division within its ranks. Such division must be fatal to any 


” Cited, Literary Digest, August 15, 1896. 
“Lancaster New Era, August 22, 1896. 

= Ibid., September 17, 1896. 

= Tbid., August 22, 1896, letter by “Gold Standard.” 
* Tbid., October 3, 1896. 
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hope of success in 1896, and it was apparent even before the final 
proceedings of the Chicago convention. 


As noted earlier, the sentiment of the Allentown gathering of 
the state Democracy and that of the leading Democratic press 
organs was strongly conservative in general and for sound money 
in particular. While the early belief seems to have been that 
sound money forces would dominate the national convention as 
well, by June the prospect of silverite control was admitted in 
most quarters. On June 3rd Chairman Harrity agreed, in con- 
trast with his May pronouncement, in the probable control by the 
western silver interests of the Chicago gathering. Victory by the 
silver forces in the Kentucky elections and other developments in 
early June confirmed this view.” This realization was met with 
open threats of secession from the party by gold Democrats. Such 
an ultimatum was issued by the Philadelphia Record by June 11th 
and renewed frequently until the national convention. The Times 
of the same city announced likewise its intention to support Mc- 
Kinley unless a sounder money platform and candidate emerged 
at Chicago, affirming the currency “an issue high above candidates 
or party, for it is an issue between national honor and national 
dishonor.”*® The Bryan nomination, and prior to it the adoption 
of the silver platform, had come in the face of virtually united op- 
position by the Pennsylvania delegation. For five ballots the sixty- 
four votes of Pennsylvania were cast unwaveringly for ex-Gover- 
nor Pattison. Earlier, three silverites out of the possible dozen 
with silver leanings on the delegation had deserted the group to 
vote for the adoption of the silver platform. 

In view of this situation it was not surprising that the work of the 
Chicago convention met with instant opposition in Pennsylvania, 
and the prediction of Harrity that there would be no bolt rudely 
upset. While the former national chairman affirmed he was still 
both a Democrat and a sound money man, the dominant leadership 
of the party in the state was quick to express vigorous dissent. In 
Philadelphia the Times and Record joined other great Democratic 
papers in not only deserting Bryan but uniting in condemnation 
of him and the notorious, as they viewed it, Chicago platform. 


* The Philadelphia Record through June presents fully the conservative 
reaction to developments nationally in the party. 
* Cited, Literary Digest, July 4, 1896. 
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The Record declared July 11th, “The platform adopted by the 
Chicago Convention is such a declaration of purposes and prin- 
ciples as no consistent Democrat and no lover of the country can 
conscientiously approve.” The Times urged another convention 
adopting the minority report on the platform and endorsing Mc- 
Kinley. From other sections of the state came similar desertions 
by the Democratic press.** The Pottsville Chronicle hysterically 
announced, “Populism and Anarchy have builded the platform for 
the Democratic party.’’** Similar sentiments were expressed by 
the Herald at Columbia and the Sun of Williamsport. 

Important leaders were not slow to manifest equal displeasure. 
State Chairman Wright by July 11th was quoted as denouncing 
the “Populistic tendencies” of the platform and the impossibility of 
supporting it. William B. Given of Columbia, temporary chairman 
of the state convention in April, publicly declared, “The platform 
violates every cardinal principle of our Democratic faith.” In 
Allegheny county Chairman Fagan had resigned by the 17th and 
in Bucks, Judge Yerkes, long prominent Democratic leader, joined 
those who refused to go along with the party.” 

These scattered blasts at the national leadership were less im- 
portant, however, than the serious activity of a group of Phila- 
delphia conservatives who gathered July 17th at the law offices 
of John C. Bullitt. These men took what perhaps was one of 
the earliest organized steps in the country to combat Bryanism 
by the coalition of conservative Democrats.*° This gathering rep- 
resented some of the most prominent leaders in Pennsylvania 
Democratic circles. Present were William Singerly, candidate for 
governor in 1894 and owner of the powerful Record; Henry D. 
Welsh, Pennsylvania Railroad director and presiding officer; 
Charles H. Jones, vice-president of the Trust Company of North 
America; J. Simpson Africa, head of the Union Trust Company ; 


*™ While a check of all papers has not been made, the writer is inclined to 
believe that the smaller Democratic papers remained mainly loyal. 

*The Lancaster New Era delighted in quoting the Democratic bolters. 
The language of the bolters was usually more vituperative in the treatment 
of Bryan and the platform than that of Republicans. The Record in July 
condemned the “communistic, populistic’ and “revolutionary, Socialistic” 
schemes of the Bryanites. 

* Republican papers in July are full of the rumblings of Democratic dis- 
content. 

This meeting was within three days of the call issued at Chicago by 
the conservative Democrats July 14th. 
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James F. Sullivan, director of the Union Traction Company ; 
George F. Baer, director of the Philadelphia and Reading Rail- 
road; John R. Read, collector of the port, and others of similar 
affiliations. The Bourbon Democracy of Pennsylvania was fully 
aroused. The potential rebels, however, were in evident doubt, 
as were their brethren nationally, as to the proper course of ac- 
tion. Some advocated open coalition with the Republicans, while 
others favored political independence in the effort to bargain with- 
out losing identity. The general opinion seemed to incline toward 
a waiting policy and an effort to retain control of the party ma- 
chinery as long as possible. This proved to be the course adopted 
through July and part of August. . 

It proved a vain hope, however, and by early August the rank 
and file of the party were to be found staging a counter attack 
upon the conservative leaders who insisted upon retaining their 
party posts despite open rebellion against the national candidate and 
platform. From every section of the state came news of action 
by county committees endorsing both Bryan and the Chicago 
declaration of Democratic faith and thinly veiled demands for the 
ousting of leaders who refused to follow the national standard. 
Typical of the situation was the position of County Chairman Given 
of Lancaster county. While publicly denouncing the platform, as 
has been noted, by mid-August he still remained in charge of the 
party machinery. An emergency meeting of the county committee 
called over his head resulted in forcing his resignation, however, 
by August 17th. Somewhat earlier State Chairman Wright had 
resigned on August 8th and a meeting at Harrisburg on August 
13th was called for the reorganization of the state committee. 

The masterly political strategy of Harrity, which challenges the 
primacy of Quay as the master political mind of the period, was 
never more cleverly displayed than at this meeting. The leading 
candidate for the chairmanship of the state was James Kerr of 
Clearfield, prominent silverite and supported by National Chair- 
man Jones who was anxious to secure a sympathetic leader in 
Pennsylvania. In spite of this support, and the fact that Kerr 
displayed his prominence by acting as presiding officer, Harrity 
secured the selection of John M. Garman of Luzerne, his personal 
political henchman in the coal counties. Despite a rising criticism 
of his own continuance on the national committee in view of his 
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known gold sympathies, Harrity later likewise survived a deter- 
mined effort to unseat him. Throughout the campaign he remained 
aloof from actual participation with either the regulars or Jeffer- 
sonians. 

There is room for the belief that the newly constituted state 
organization, in which the more positive silverites had been pushed 
into a secondary position, did not carry on the state campaign with 
too much vigor. While plans were announced immediately for an 
intensive effort to carry the state, it was reported in early October 
that Garman privately conceded the commonwealth to the Repub- 
licans. To this report the loyal Intelligencer at Lancaster answered, 
“We will carry Pennsylvania; but not by the force of the 
Democratic organization.”’*' Charges of lukewarmness upon the 
part of supposedly responsible leaders continued until the eve of 
election. 

The result of the unseating of the more pronounced conserva- 
tives from Democratic leadership was the intensification of the 
activity of the bolting “goldbugs.” The Philadelphia meeting of 
July had been followed by some activity during early August, 
but after the August 13th plans matured rapidly. In Pittsburgh 
the bolt formally took place August 22nd with a meeting of gold 
Democrats. These gentlemen were similar in character to their 
Philadelphia brethren. All of them were characterized by the 
Press as “well known in the business world.”*? The main strength 
of the gold democracy remained, however, in Philadelphia and it 
was the early leaders there who dominated the state activities. 
John C. Bullitt and George F. Baer became delegates to the pre- 
liminary conference of the gold supporters called at Indianapolis, 
August 7th. On the eve of departure for this gathering, Baer de- 
clared, “I do not know of a single Democratic manufacturer or 
business man who will support Bryan, nor have I met any Demo- 
crat interested in business who will support that ticket.”** 

The state convention of the goldites was held fittingly enough at 
Philadelphia, August 25th and was presided over by Mr. Bullitt. 
The temper of the gathering is to be gathered from the remarks 
from the floor. Singerly denounced Bryanism with vigor and 


“October 10, 1896. 
* August 23, 1896. 
% Philadelphia Record, August 7 and 8, 1896. 
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called for a return to “true Jeffersonian principles.” Bullitt as- 
serted that the Chicago platform if carried out “would lead to dis- 
order, rioting, destruction of property and disintegration of our 
social organization. ...” There was a general call for return to 
the Allentown platform. The convention produced its own plat- 
form, which denounced the “betrayal of true Democracy” at Chi- 
cago and affirmed in seriousness that the purpose of “Populistic 
Democracy” was “to revolutionize the Government, to confiscate 
the property of its citizens and to arbitrarily divide it amongst the 
thrifty and unthrifty.” The term “Jeffersonian Party” was for- 
mally adopted and delegates were appointed to the Indianapolis 
convention. But thirty-four counties were represented, and the 
proceedings were strongly Philadelphian and the delegates repre- 
sentative of prosperous business and financial interests with a 
sprinkling of the political appointees of the Cleveland regime.** 
On August 31st the Pennsylvania Jeffersonians, sixty-four 
strong, departed in three Pullman sleepers, a diner and baggage 
car for Indianapolis, openly declaring for the first time their sup- 
port of an independent political movement. The delegates wore 
huge badges consisting of a portrait of Jefferson under the name 
of the state. At the gold convention, the Pennsylvanians played a 
respectable role. George F. Baer was a member of the resolutions 
committee, and it is an interesting commentary on the depth of 
the Jeffersonianism exhibited by some of the delegates that Baer 
fought hard for the inclusion of a strong protective tariff plank in 
the national platform. According to press accounts there was no 
little protectionist sentiment manifested by the Pennsylvanians.** 
That the Jeffersonians did not relinquish their attempt to stem 
the tide of silver, however, is indicated by the events connected 
with the second state convention held by the reorganized regular 
Democracy at Harrisburg on September 10th. While “goldbugs” 
were declared to be a rarity, and less than one third of the dele- 
gates to the April convention were present, a minority did attend 
and attempted to influence the convention. Singerly, ex-chair- 
man Wright, Given, now Jeffersonian state chairman, and others 
equally prominent were on the scene. In spite of much booing and 


“The Philadelphia Record reported fully Jeffersonian Democratic ac- 
tivity. 
* Cf. Philadelphia Record, Lancaster Intelligencer and Pittsburgh Press, 
September 1 to 3, 1896. 
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disorder, they succeeded in presenting a protest by a minority 
committee before the convention. The threat to the judiciary, 
state’s rights and financial integrity embodied in the national plat- 
form was scored. “We are ready to battle with those who have 
stolen the name and the banners of our party and would prostitute 
them to purposes of Populism and repudiation,” warned the 
minority.** 

The silver forces remained in control, however, and endorsed 
both Bryan and the national platform with evident enthusiasm. 
A formal motion for the unseating of Harrity from the national 
committee was tabled by the narrow margin of five votes. A 
formal union with the state Populist party by granting to them 
four electors was approved by the convention. The way for this 
fusion had been paved by the action of the state Populist con- 
vention at Pittsburgh in early August. 

Handicapped from the beginning by this serious internal dis- 
sension and the loss of old leaders, the state Democratic campaign 
was doomed to failure from the start unless a political miracle 
could be worked. To work a miracle funds must necessarily have 
been in abundance, and this proved to be an added difficulty. From 
the beginning of the campaign Democratic representatives com- 
plained of lack of funds and literature to spread the silver gospel. 
In Lancaster county the free silver Jntelligencer found it neces- 
sary to turn over to the county leaders the propaganda material 
which it received at its offices, so great was the deficiency of regu- 
larly acquired printed matter. Even the magic voice of Bryan 
indeed was unavailable. In view of the general political situation, 
Bryan could not have been expected to campaign with vigor in 
Pennsylvania. In August, en route to New York to deliver his 
acceptance address, he crossed the state from Pittsburgh to Phila- 
delphia. At the former city he was greeted by a considerable 
crowd and delivered two addresses the evening of August 10th. 
Journeying eastward over the Pennsylvania Railroad brief stops 
were made at such points as Greensburg, Altoona, Harrisburg and 
Lancaster. The appearances of Bryan were limited, however, to 
the back platform and he was denied even the opportunity to say 
a few words to the assembled throngs due to the very bad con- 
dition of his voice. Handshaking and remarks by lesser lights in 


* Tbid., September 10 and 11, 1896. 
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the party were the extent of the campaigning. In Philadelphia on 
August 11th, his visit was limited to twenty minutes while chang- 
ing trains and no speaking was in order. He was greeted, in 
spite of this, by a large crowd described derisively by the North 
American as made up mainly of people with long whiskers and 
curiosity seekers. It is interesting to note that Bryan made a 
favorable impression wherever he appeared, and the bitterest of 
the opposing press representatives were forced to admit the grace 
and charm of his personality. The Democratic candidate returned 
to Philadelphia for an address at the Academy of Music on Sep- 
tember 22nd, but any influence upon the campaign in Pennsyl- 
vania must have been of the slightest. 

Obviously, any hope for Bryan in the state must have rested 
upon the possibility of active support by the laboring and farm 
population. As noted earlier, Bryan possessed the endorsement 
of organized labor as represented by the American Federation of 
Labor, the Knights and the American Railway Union. In spite 
of this, his chance of reaching the laboring classes of the state 
was limited. Inadequate funds made impossible the educational 
activities necessary. As has been pointed out, unusual activity by 
industrialists in the way of organizing their workers and encourag- 
ing meetings addressed by the proper persons with floods of litera- 
ture on the dangers of inflation and free trade to the worker made 
the task of counteracting this by a full presentation of the other 
side virtually impossible. As the election neared, charges of actual 
intimidation of employees appeared and public notices of inten- 
tion to close plants should Bryan be elected were sometimes posted. 
When charges of coercion of employees were raised, however, the 
friendly press countered with assertions that the representatives 
of organized labor were themselves engaged in bludgeoning the 
labor vote into line.** 

The Bryan candidacy was endorsed by the Farmer’s Alliance, 
which had a weak following in the state. More important in po- 
tential influence was the aid of Leonard Rhone, head of the state 
Grange. As early as August 3rd Rhone declared in an interview 
at Bellefonte that the Republicans were overconfident and much 
free silver sentiment existed among Pennsylvania farmers in gen- 
eral, while those in the Grange “will be almost a unit for free 


Cf. Philadelphia Record, November 3, 1896. The press generally did 
not reveal marked concern over such activities in Pennsylvania. 
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silver.”** It is likely that Mr. Rhone in his own exuberance 
overstepped the bounds allowed the cautious prophet. His liberal 
views were not to the liking of all members of his organization and 
resulted in a movement for his removal before the end of the 
campaign. 

Regardless of the volume of free silver sentiment which may 
have existed within either the ranks of labor or agriculture early 
in the campaign, there is little in the election returns to warrant a 
conclusion that the silver crusade made any final impression upon 
either of these two groups. The total Bryan vote for the state, 
including those on Populist and Silver Party ballots, was 433,228, 
compared with a vote of 452,464 for Cleveland in 1892. This was 
a decrease of nearly 20,000, and not to be accounted for by Jeffer- 
sonian desertions, whose vote totalled but 11,000.*° 

On the other hand, McKinley polled 726,998 votes as compared 
with 516,011 for Harrison, an increase of even more than 
200,000. The Populist vote for Weaver in 1892 had been 8,714 
as contrasted with 6,103 Populist supporters for Bryan. In brief 
there was a marked increase in the total vote cast in the state over 
that of 1892 of nearly 190,000 for the three principal parties. 
McKinley garnered the whole of this plus about 20,000 drawn 
from the Democrats and Populists, failing to indicate any success 
for the discontent movement. 

The counties carried by Bryan were Berks, Clarion, Columbia, 
Crawford, Fulton, Greene, Monroe, Montour, Northampton, Pike, 
Sullivan and York. All these, with the single exception of Craw- 
ford, had been carried by Cleveland in 1884, 1888 and 1892, in- 
dicating their traditional Democratic inclination. The only county 
gained for the Democrats which could be classed as a Republican 
county under normal conditions was Crawford, home of Sibley, 
millionaire free silverite.*° This was a meager gain, however, and 
won at the expense of the loss of Adams, Carbon, Centre, Bucks, 
Cambria, Clearfield, Clinton, Cumberland, Elk, Juniata, Lehigh, 


% Quoted Lancaster Intelligencer, August 4, 1896. 

*® All election statistics were compiled from Smull’s Legislative Handbook 
for 1885, 1889, 1893 and 1897 

Local pride may have accounted for some of this change in Crawford, 
but one is led to wonder if it does not reveal the power of adequate propa- 
ganda well financed. More money was probably available in the area, and 
it was a center for the silver press due to Sibley. It seems to indicate that 
lack of money was the great Democratic handicap in 1896. 
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Lycoming and Wayne counties which had been carried by Cleve- 
land for three successive contests. The bulk of these counties 
was predominantly agricultural, hence it would be difficult to 
adopt any other view than that Bryanism lost ground in the 
agricultural areas. A more conservative candidate, avoiding the 
silver issue, would no doubt have carried a large part, if not all 
of these counties. The margin of the Bryan defeat in all of them 
was not large. 

The Republican vote was overwhelming in the two great busi- 
ness and industrial centers of the state, Allegheny and Philadelphia 
counties. However, the absence of any definite social or economic 
interest in the state as a basis for political cleavage is to be seen 
in the fact that McKinley likewise carried by even greater margins 
running two or three to one in such rural counties as Potter, Tioga 
and McKean in the northern tier, and Lancaster and Lebanon in 
the south. Traditionalism, generally predominant in American 
politics, evidently dictated the majority of Pennsylvania ballots 
in 1896. 

Where traditionalism was abandoned, it was more common ap- 
parently among the well-to-do classes. There could not have 
been any strong labor vote for Bryan in the industrial centers if 
election returns indicate anything. In Pittsburgh, for example, 
the Republican vote increased from 18,656 to 32,409 between 1892 
and 1896, while the Democrats dropped from 13,818 to 12,925 
and the Populists picked up a meager forty-five vote increase. In 
Schuylkill county the Republican vote increased from 11,426 to 
16,985 in the same elections and the Democrats from only 13,677 
to 14,552 while the Populists gained fifty-one votes. Any whole- 
sale swing of labor to Bryan could hardly have taken place in 
view of such returns. That the total Populist vote declined from 
8,714 to 6,103 between 1892 and 1896 is another indication of the 
absence of any mass uprising by the lower class element politically 
in 1896. 

On the other hand, the expanded Republican vote very probably 
came from those with some property interest, aroused by the na- 
ture of the anti-Bryan campaign in and outside the state. The 
effect of a threat of Populism upon the well-to-do is best illus- 
trated by the Jeffersonian movement among the Democrats. Here 
political traditions were broken more completely by the impact 
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of the threat of radicalism within the party. The evidence is 
clear that the 11,000 Jeffersonian Democratic votes cast in Penn- 
sylvania were almost entirely from what Hamilton termed the 
“rich, able and well born.” How many other conservative Demo- 
crats voted for McKinley is impossible to determine. 

In Pennsylvania, then, the appeal to social unrest upon the part 
of the masses inherent in the Populist-Democratic alliance in 1896 
was unsuccessful. Rather than accomplishing the object of 
solidifying labor and agriculture against the economic and political 
power of the new industrialism and finance, it seems to have pro- 
duced a tightening of political bonds among those who were small 
or large holders of property against repudiation, socialism, an- 
archism and what not as portrayed by the propagandists of Hanna. 
Those without property, or with very little, were divided and 
swayed by the fear for jobs, the effects of inflation upon wages, 
loss of land values, or loss of savings. That is about as near as a 
candid historian can come to analyzing the results of the election, 
for after all each voter carried into the polling place his own indi- 
vidual bit of traditionalism, fear, desire, or other interest which 
determined the result. What these interests were the historian 
cannot determine with the precision of the scientist. He can only 
surmise. 








PENNSYLVANIA: A STUDY IN RELIGIOUS 
DIVERSITY ' 


By Ropert ForTENBAUGH, PH.D. 
Gettysburg College 


TUDENTS of Pennsylvania history almost without exception 

have remarked about the religious diversity of colonial times. 
Not all, however, have emphasized its continuance as a feature 
of the social life of the commonwealth down to the present day. 
The purpose in this paper, therefore, is to analyze the fact, while 
presenting an explanation of the phenomenon and emphasizing the 
continued religious multiformity. 

Pennsylvania is by no means the only state that has shown a 
high degree of religious diversity. Facts will be presented later to 
show its status in relation to other states in features which make 
for such differences. For the moment it will be sufficient to say 
that it may fairly be considered the best selected for such a study 
in view of having shown such diversity from the beginning of its 
history to the present. Further, Pennsylvania, in the 255 years of 
its separate and distinct existence, by virtue of its geographical 
and social situation, has been played upon by all the important 
forces which have gone into making the United States a unique 
nation. In turn, it has demonstrated within its limits of time and 
space the course of development of American civilization. 

In pursuit of the present purpose to analyze this diversity and 
to explain the phenomenon, the following factors are presumed: 
First, the influence and effect of the ideals of William Penn, the 
Founder ; Second, the entrance into the province, and later into the 
commonwealth, of large and influential groups of people of dif- 
ferent racial and national origins; Third, the effect of provisions 
in the charters, laws, and constitutions favorable to the establish- 
ment and development of a high degree of variety in religious 
practice and organization; and Fourth, the existence of features 
in the religious composition of both the province and the common- 


+A paper read at the meeting of the American Society of Church History 
at Providence, Rhode Island, December 29, 1936. 
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wealth which resulted in the creation of a number of new re- 
ligious denominations. 


The reasons and explanations for the evident religious variety 
in Pennsylvania are to be found in the sum total of these factors 
or forces. One alone could not have caused it, but all joined 
together combined to create a situation in which religious diversity 
was possible and out which it emerged. From a situation which 
developed in colonial times was created a condition which made 
possible and indeed invited and encouraged nineteenth and 
twentieth century development along the very same lines. 


Before giving consideration to these decisive factors, it will be 
well to present some figures to demonstrate the fact of the 
diversity of religious faith and practice in Pennsylvania. Re- 
versing the historical order, attention will be given first to the 
present situation, or more accurately, the situation as portrayed 
in the Report of the Bureau of Census on Religious Bodies, 1926, 
which for all practical purposes illustrates the present situation. 
In that Report, 212 religious denominations were included, of 
which there were represented in Pennsylvania 102 denominations, 
and also 46 churches classified as “all other denominations,” having 
a total membership of 8,286. The total number of churches of all 
denominations both classified and unclassified was 13,843, with 
a total membership of 5,213,023 out of a total population in 1926 
of 9,200,000. Making up the total of 102 denominations in Penn- 
sylvania, all major bodies to be found in the United States and 
many minor ones were represented. This is illustrated by the 
following representative examples: Methodist Episcopal, 2167 
churches ; Roman Catholic, 1,730; United Lutheran Church, 1,443; 
Presbyterian Church, 1,177—all representing the church bodies 
with more than 1000 churches. In the second class, representing 
bodies with less than 1000, but more than 500 churches, are 
mentioned the Reformed Church in the United States, 867; Bap- 
tists (Northern Baptist Convention), 690; Evangelical, 544; Pro- 
testant Episcopal, 535; United Brethren in Christ, 533. In the 
third class, representing bodies with less than 500 and more than 
100 churches, are selected Negro Baptists, 303; Jewish, 293; 
Church of the Brethren, 169; Church of God, General Eldership, 
164; Disciples of Christ, 162. In the fourth class, representing 
bodies of less than 100 churches, the following are chosen at ran- 
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dom: Congregation! Churches, 98; Spiritualists, all bodies, 63; 
Christian Science, 64; Mormons, two bodies, 20; Pilgrim Holiness 
Church, 32; Polish National Catholic Church, 29; Russian Orth- 
odox, 79; Universalist, 17; Moravian, 20; Reformed Episcopal, 13; 
Schwenkfelder, 6; Stauffer Mennonite Church, 4, and the Church 
of God as Organized by Christ, 3. 

The diversity of religions in Pennsylvania is more clearly evident 
when some comparisons are made between it and certain other 
states which stood out in presenting a variety of religious faith and 
practice. Illinois was first in the number of denominations repre- 
sented within the state. It had 103, with Pennsylvania coming 
second with 102, and Ohio third with 97. New York which alone 
led Pennsylvania in the total number of church members, having 
6,799,145, had only 93 denominations. Texas was first among the 
states in the number of churches with 15,062, Pennsylvania coming 
second with 13,843, as previously mentioned. 

A satisfactory picture of the religious situation in Pennsylvania 
at the middle of the last century is to be found in the Compendium 
of the Census of 1850. In this, there are 21 denominations listed, 
each in its own column, and 89 churches, or “minor sects,” as they 
are called, combined in one column. Pennsylvania is credited with 
having representation in all but one of the 21 separate denomina- 
tions. Credit is also given for representation in the bodies listed in 
the combined column but there is no way of telling from the tables 
themselves how many of the 89 groups so listed were then in 
Pennsylvania. Evidence from other sources, however, confirms 
the opinion that the percentage of these was high. In the number of 
churches in 1850 New York led with 4169, Ohio was second with 
3939, and Pennsylvania was third with 3596. 

Diversity in colonial Pennsylvania has been so frequently 
mentioned and so clearly indicated that it seems unnecessary to cite 
facts in support of the view. However, in order to present fully 
the whole case, it seems wise to include a few facts illustrating 
it. By 1775, as the colonial period drew to a close and as Penn- 
sylvania had come to full development as a province, the following 
religious groups were present: The Quakers, the Swedish Luth- 
erans, the Anglicans, the Baptists, the major German churches, 
Lutheran and Reformed, the minor German churches, the Mennon- 
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ites, the German Baptists, the Schwenkfelders, and the Moravians, 
the Presbyterians, the Roman Catholics, and the Jews. 

Robert Proud whose work, The History of Pennsylvania in 
North America, was published in 1798, wrote thus of religious 
conditions in 1780: 


There is a great number of different religious societies 
in this province, than, perhaps, in any other, throughout 
the British dominions besides ; and in regard to disputes, 
on religious subjects, and the consequences of an universal 
toleration of all the varieties of opinion, in religion, 
though so widely different, and so contrary and opposite 
to one another, elsewhere much dreaded, it is apprehended 
there is not more real harmony anywhere known, in this 
respect, even under the most despotic hierarchies than in 
Pennsylvania. Here are the Quakers ... ; the Episco- 
palians, according to the manner of the Church of Eng- 
land ; and the German and Swedish Lutherans; the Pres- 
byterians and Independents, of various kinds, or sects; 
and the German Calvinists ; the Church of Rome and the 
Jews; the Baptists of different kinds; with those among 
the Germans, called Mennonites, and Dunkards, or Dump- 
lers ; the Moravians and Swenckfelders [sic], besides the 
Aborigines of America, etc. 


It should be plain from what has been set forth that Penn- 
sylvania presents the best example which can be selected from 
among the states as an illustration of religious diversity. Certain 
other states, as shown by the census of 1926 also illustrate diver- 
sity ; some of them in proportion to the population an even greater 
degree than does Pennsylvania. But these, notably Illinois, Ohio, 
Wisconsin, and Iowa had no colonial history while other states 
which today show diversity, relatively or absolutely, as shown for 
example by New York, Virginia, Georgia, and New Jersey, did not 
show any notable degree in colonial times. Pennsylvania began its 
history with an illustration of unusual variety and it has continued 
down to the present in the same manner, differentiating still more 
as her population has grown. It is now in order to consider the 
factors which were presumed as explaining the phenomenon of the 
diversity. 

First is considered the influence and effect of the ideals and acts 
of William Penn. His purpose to establish in his province a 
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practical operation of the principle of religious liberty was based on 
sincere convictions which he once expressed as follows: 





We must give the liberty we ask and cannot be false 
to our principles though it were to relieve ourselves, for 
we have good-will to all men and would have none to 
suffer for a truly sober and conscientious dissent. . . . 


His first experience as a colonial proprietor was in connection with 
West Jersey in which at first he expected to establish a place of 
refuge for the presecuted Quakers of England. But conditions 
there did not fully satisfy the requirements for the experiment of 
a commonwealth such as he had long cherished. Yet even there, 
according to the unknown author of The Present State of the 
Colony of West-Jersey, 1681, he had been able to see something 
of his desired arrangement take shape. This author says: 


There is likewise certain Provision made for the 
Liberty of conscience, in Matters of Religion, that all 
Persons living Peaceably, may injoy [sic] the Benefit 
of the Religious Exercise thereof without any Molestation 
whatsoever. 


Penn’s opportunity to realize this desire came when, capitalizing 
upon King Charles’ indebtedness to his father and upon the king’s 
friendship to himself, he received on March 4, 1681 a charter 
for a great grant of land in North America over which he was con- 
stituted “true and absolute proprietary.” He was then ready to 
exploit Pennsylvania after the manner of which he wrote to 
James Harrison in August, 1681: 


For my country I eyed the Lord in the obtaining of it, 
and more was I drawn inward to look to Him and to owe 
it to His hand and power, than in any other way. I 
have so obtained it, and desire that I may not be un- 
worthy of His love, but do that which may answer His 
kind providence, and serve His truth and people; that 
an example may be set up to the nations; there may be 
room there, though not here, for such an holy experiment. 


As part of the Great Law, or The Body of Laws, passed by the 
provincial assembly at Chester in December, 1682, after Penn’s 
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first arrival in the province and at his desire, there is the famous 
provision for the liberty of conscience in Section (Chapter) I in 
the following words: 


Be it enacted by the authority aforesaid, That no per- 
son, now, or at any time hereafter, Living in this Prov- 
ince, who shall confess and acknowledge one Almighty 
God to be the Creator, Upholder and Ruler of the World, 
and who professes, him, or herself Obliged in Conscience 
to Live peaceably and quietly under the civil government, 
shall in any case be molested or prejudiced for his or her 
Conscientious persuasion or practice. Nor shall hee or 
shee at any time be compelled to frequent or maintain 
anie religious worship, place or Ministry whatever, Con- 
trary to his, or her mind, but shall freely and fully enjoy 
his, or her, Christian Liberty in that respect, without any 
Interruption or reflection. 

And if any person shall abuse or deride any other for 
his, or her different persuasion or practice in matters of 
religion, such person shall be looked upon as a Disturber 
of the peace, and shall be punished accordingly. 


This established and protected the free exercise of religious 
choice but Section (Chapter) 2 of the code placed a restriction on 
absolute religious liberty and equality when it provided: 


That all officers and persons Commissioned and em- 
ployed in the service of the government of this Province, 
and all Members and Deputies elected to serve in the 
Assembly thereof, and all that shall have the right to elect 
such Deputies, shall be such as profess and declare they 
believe in Jesus Christ to be the son of God, the Saviour 
of the world, And that are not Convicted of ill fame, etc. 


As a result of this provision all Unitarians, Jews and atheists were 
effectively denied a share in the government, but not in the exercise 
of the liberty of their consciences and of worship. For all 
practical purposes, especially under the conditions of the day, this 
was a restriction more apparent than real. As a result of the 
provisions of Section (Chapter), I a recent writer is entirely 
justified when he says, “Only in Rhode Island was religious 
liberty equally secure.” 

Thus was the tradition of freedom of conscience established in 
Pennsylvania by the Founder. This could not but be effective in 
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the development of the province and particularly in the influence 
which it came to have upon the growth of population and the 
variety of people who came to look upon Pennsylvania as “The 
Promised Land,” a place of refuge from persecution in the Old 
World. That William Penn was denied the satisfaction of seeing 
his liberal ideas finally and fully operative was no fault of his. 
Their full operation was later modified as will be shown, but the 
tradition had been established and the freedom which he believed 
in, once having been made effective could never be fully denied, and 
the modifications were indeed only slight. Pennsylvania remained 
in large measure pointed in the direction of the wishes of its 
first great benefactor. 

In the second place, in noticing the factors which explain the 
phenomenon of religious diversity in Pennsylvania, consideration 
is now given to the entrance into the province, and later into the 
commonwealth, of large and influential groups of people of dif- 
ferent racial and national origins. 

In this connection, Professor Dunaway’s observation is very 
much to the point when he says: 


The heterogeneous character which the population of 
Pennsylvania has maintained from the beginning of its 
settlement has profoundly affected the life of the common- 
wealth and furnishes a clew to much of its history. In 
no other colony was there such racial and religious diver- 
sity. In no other section does one find the people divided 
into three major racial groups sharply differentiated 
from each other by geographical environment as well as 
by religious beliefs, customs, and traditions.* 


Before William Penn came into possession of the area to be known 
as Pennsylvania, racial diversity had already been a fact in the 
presence of Swedes, Finns, Dutch, English, French, and Germans. 
It was, however, when he began to develop the province that the 
influence of racial diversity began to be truly evident in the large 
immigration of several of those elements and the smaller im- 
migration of several others. The dominant groups were the 
English, the German, and the Scotch-Irish. Dunaway further says: 


These three elements, locating in predominant numbers 
in three sections, were responsible for establishing the 


?W. F. Dunaway, A History of Pennsylvania (New York, 1935), p. 73. 
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three Pennsylvanias of colonial times, each with its 
distinct population, life, and institutions.* 


What is more, two of these three by reason of their inherent 
natures developed great divergencies in religious ideas and 
practices. These were the English and the Germans. The Scotch- 
Irish presented a much higher degree of homogeneity. The lesser 
racial groups to come into colonial Pennsylvania were the Welsh, 
the Swiss, the French, the pure Scotch, the pure Irish, the Jews, 
and the Negroes. While Indians were present throughout the 
whole period their numbers consistently declined and they need 
not be considered as having had any influence worth mentioning 
in the present interest. No other colony even approximated this 
condition of variety of racial groups in appreciable numbers. 
This heterogeneous status was true not only in colonial times. 
Beginning in 1790, through the medium of the ten-year census, 
accurate figures are available. In 1790, the condition which had 
developed in later colonial times was described and since that time 
exact comparisons can be made. On the basis of these Dunaway 
is led to conclude: “After 1790, the population increased with 
great rapidity, and its racial diversity became still more marked.’”* 


For a period of twenty-five to forty years after the beginning of the 
war for independence the flow of immigration slackened. To 1840, 


such immigration as there was—and in the 1820’s and 1830’s there 
was considerable—came from Great Britain and Ireland. After 
1840, a new wave began to flow into Pennsylvania, greatly exceed- 
ing in volume that of an earlier period. Between 1840 and 1890 
the Irish formed the largest element and in 1890 they constituted 
the largest number of foreign-born in the commonwealth. The 
second largest element was the German, with the English third and 
smaller numbers from Wales, Scotland, Sweden, France, Russia, 
Italy, and Austria-Hungary. This means that up to about 1890 
the preponderance of immigration came from northern Europe and 
the British Isles. 

After 1890, the character of the immigration changed radically, 
that from northern Europe diminishing while that from southern 
and eastern Europe greatly increased. The predominant strains 
were Italian and Slavic, with lesser numbers coming from every 


* Ibid., pp. 73-74. 
* Ibid., p. 600. 
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country in Europe including those countries which had been the 
chief sources of the older immigration. This is illustrated in a 
careful study entitled Anthracite Coal Communities, by P. B. Rob- 
berts. Martin and Shenk in commenting upon this work say : 


The study of the population of the Pennsylvania coal 
fields is a study of immigration to America. The pop- 
ulation of the mining regions is a cross section of the 
foreign population of the country.® 


Mr. Roberts gives this interesting information : 


The foreign born people forming about 32 per cent 
of the total population of our area [the anthracite area] 
represent 26 different nationalities. They are English, 
Welsh, Scotch, Irish, German, Swedes, French Swiss, 
Dutch, Poles, Sclavonians, Austrians, Hungarians, 
Bohemians, Tyrolese, Russians, Lithuanians, Greeks, 
Italians, Hebrews, Negroes, Arabians, Cubans, Mexicans, 
Spaniards, and Chinese. The last seven mentioned form 
an insignificant portion of the total population. The 
Sclaves and Italians would form about 15 per cent, the 
Anglo-Saxons and Germans 17 per cent, and the remain- 
der 68 per cent native born. If, however, we classify the 
native born of foreign parentage with the foreign born 
we have over 70 per cent of the population in that class. 


After 1904 and until the closing of the national gates against the 
annual flood of immigrants, the same tendencies not only continued, 
but increased in force. 

The obvious deduction from the above in relation to religious life 
is that diversity, already existent, was greatly advanced. As the 
tide of immigration flowed, not only were the churches increased 
in membership, but new churches and divisions of old churches— 
new denominations in the terms of the census—were established. 
The Roman Catholic Church developed in the nineteenth century 
from a position of insignificance to its present commanding 
position; the Lutheran Church grew to be the largest Protestant 
group, while both of these suffered divisions, separate denomina- 
tions arising from the divisions. Other new denominations were 
established to take care of new-comers in their own languages 


®A. E. Martin and H. H. i, a History Told by Con- 
temporaries (New York, 1925), p. 
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and after their preferences. An outstanding example of this last 
result were the Eastern Orthodox Churches of which there are in 
Pennsylvania the Roumanian, the Greek, the Russian and the 
Syrian. 

In addition to the racial diversity through European immigration, 
there has also been the further diversification through the increase 
of the Negro population in Pennsylvania. In 1790 the number 
in the state was 10,274; in 1930 there were 431,257, giving Penn- 
sylvania the twelfth place among the states in Negro population, 
Georgia leading with 1,071,125. This has resulted in the great 
growth of membership of churches already established and has 
produced at least seven new denominations in Pennsylvania. 


The third factor in explanation of the phenomenon of religious 
diversity in Pennsylvania which is now noticed is the effect of the 
provisions in the charters, laws, and constitutions favorable to the 
establishment and development of a high degree of variety in 
religious practice and organization. 


Contrary to common opinion and notwithstanding the example 
and ardent desires of William Penn, described above, absolute 
religious liberty together with the enjoyment of full political rights 
for all persons regardless of religious views did not obtain in 
Pennsylvania for the greater part of the colonial period. While 
what is now about to be said might seem to prove the opposite of 
the present contention, this was not actually so. For all practical 
purposes there was religious liberty throughout the history of 
Pennsylvania but accuracy demands that certain limitations to 
liberty in the form of political disabilities for certain people be 
recognized and explained.° 

Although William Penn was a very influential individual in 
social life of England in his day, circumstances which were too 
powerful for him to combat successfully developed, before which 
he had to give way. After the flight of James II, whose personal 
friend Penn was, the latter fell into serious political disadvantage 
with the result that he not only had to be very careful how he 
opposed the dominant trends of English opinion, but also even 
suffered the suspension of his proprietorship. Further, although 


* Acknowledgment is made of the valuable use in this connection of 
the article by C. J. Stillé, “Religious Tests in Provincial Pennsylvania,” 
Pennsylvana Magazine of History and Biography, IX, 365 ff. 
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he had been given wide powers for the governance of his province, 
he was still under certain limitations of power as set forth in 
the charter from Charles II. This charter has properly been 
judged to have represented the acme of the colonial administrative 
‘experience of Charles II and consequently it is not strange that 
there is contained therein a more careful definition of proprietary 
powers and more strict assertion of royal rights and interests than 
could be found in the earlier charters. There was therefore a 
provision reserving to Parliament the right of taxation and of 
legislation in general, regarding the province, and a further pro- 
vision requiring copies of provincial laws to be submitted to the 
Crown within five years of their enactment, with the right of dis- 
allowance by the Privy Council within six months after their 
reception. It is plain that any law which differed from the estab- 
lished policy at home would be in serious threat of disallowance. 
Furthermore, in view of Penn’s precarious political position after 
1688 any radical policy, as expressed in law, would bring sure op- 
position. For these reasons the liberal enactment in the Great 
Law did not have much chance of long-continued functioning. 


As a matter of fact, it continued to function for just about ten 
years in the colony when Penn’s proprietorship was temporarily 
suspended and Benjamin Fletcher, royal governor of New York, 
become also “Captain-General and Governor-in-Chief” of Penn- 
sylvania, under the commission of William and Mary in April, 
1693. In the commission issued to him he was directed to summon 
a general assembly, the members of which were to take oaths 
prescribed by the Toleration Act of 1689. The declarations and 
tests required by this act had been intended to secure for Dissent- 
ers the freedom of worship in England. But in Pennsylvania they 
became by virtue of the construction which Fletcher chose to put 
upon them indispensable qualifications for holding any office, or 
post of honor, trust or emolument in the province. From that 
time to the Revolution they were (with the exception of that re- 
lating to the Holy Trinity) imposed indiscriminately upon all in- 
tending office-holders except for a brief interlude in the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. 


In 1694, the province was restored to Penn. He intended to set 
out again for America immediately, but was detained in England 
by the troubles of the time and so appointed William Markham 
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deputy-governor, which position the latter had held also under 
Fletcher. In 1696 a new charter, known as Markham’s Frame, was 
issued by the deputy-governor in which the same declarations and 
tests required by Fletcher were imposed. This Frame, Penn him- 
self never formally sanctioned. The religious section was clearly 
contrary to his ideas, but he allowed its enforcement until he came 
for his second and last visit in 1699. As fervent as ever in his 
belief in the desirability of freedom of conscience he proposed in 
1700, “The Law concerning Liberty of Conscience,” under which 
both voters and officeholders needed only a belief in God and 
faith in Jesus Christ for qualification. In 1701 he gave his third 
and last charter, the Charter of Privileges, in which the provisions 
in regard to religious tests were precisely as in the Great Law of 
1682. He also provided that the article in the Charter, providing 
this liberty of conscience, should be kept without alteration in- 
violably forever. This may be taken as his last and best expression 
in this matter. 

But it did not remain inviolate long, for in 1702 Queen Anne 
issued an order that all who held public office in any colony should 
take the tests and make the declarations according to the Tol- 
eration Act of 1689. In 1703 all members of the assembly 
had qualified, after having objected that the Law of 1700 had 
specified the members’ qualifications in a different manner. In 
1705 the Privy Council disallowed this Law of 1700. When word 
came of this disallowance, the assembly passed a new law in 
conformity with the Toleration Act and with certain other laws, 
especially disabling Roman Catholics. The effect of all this, and 
also of some later legislation, was to reserve the rights of office- 
holding and of voting to orthodox Protestants, according to the 
standards of orthodoxy which then prevailed, to allow such alone 
to hold church property, and to specify that no Roman Catholic 
could be naturalized. It is clear that all of this was in direct 
contradiction of the clearly expressed will and purpose of William 
Penn. 

However, it still may be said, notwithstanding these laws, that 
liberty of conscience and complete freedom of worship were en- 
joyed in Pennsylvania throughout the remainder of the colonial 
period, practically without restraint. Some of the laws were 
inoperative. For example, German Catholics held land and had 
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churches without evident attempts to hinder them. Irish Catholics 
had the same freedom. Jews were to be found in several parts of 
the province, apparently going freely about their business and even 
meeting for worship. But, it is true, these suffered political dis- 
abilities. It may be concluded that while the ideals of Penn were 
not fully effective, his influence was not entirely lost. 

This condition prepared the way for the provisions of the Con- 
stitution of Pennsylvania of 1776. Section Ten declared : 



































And each member, before he takes his seat, shall make 
and subscribe the following declarations, viz: ‘I do believe 
in one God, the creator and governor of the universe, the 
rewarder of the good and the punisher of the wicked. 
And I do acknowledge the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament to be given by Divine Inspiration.’ 

And no further or other religious test shall ever here- 
after be required of any civil officer or magistrate in this 
State. 


In the Second Section of the “Declaration of the Rights of the 
Inhabitants of the Commonwealth or State of Pennsylvania,” 
which was attached to this first constitution, is the guarantee of 
freedom of worship for all the people in the following words: 


That all men have a natural and unalienable right to 
worship Almighty God according to the dictates of their 
own consciences and understanding: And that no man 
ought or of right can be compelled to attend any religious 
worship, or erect or support any place of worship, or 
maintain any ministry, contrary to, or against, his own 
free will and consent: Nor can any man, who acknow- 
ledges the being of God, be justly deprived or abridged 
of any civil right as a citizen, on account of his religious 
sentiments or peculiar mode of religious worship: And 
that no authority can or ought to be vested in, or assumed 
by any power whatever, that shall in any case interfere 
with, or in any manner control, the right of conscience 
in the free exercise of religious worship. 


On such a broad basis of freedom the commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania as a free and sovereign state established itself. Just as 
soon as the restraining influence of the English government was 
removed the ideals of William Penn were restored to operation. 
The final basis, after some liberalization, under which the religious 
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liberty of the people of Pennsylvania has been guaranteed these 
many years was set up in the 3rd and 4th sections of Article 9 
of the Constitution of 1790 and was repeated verbatim in the Con- 
stitutions of 1838 and 1873 as follows: 


All men have a natural and indefeasible right to wor- 
ship Almighty God according to the dictates of their own 
consciences ; no man can of right be compelled to attend, 
erect or support any place of worship, or maintain any 
ministry against his consent; no human authority can, 
in any case whatever, control or interfere with the rights 
of conscience and no preference shall ever be given by 
law to any religious establishments or modes of worship. 

No person who acknowledges the being of a God, and 
a future state of rewards and punishments shall, on ac- 
count of his religious sentiments, he disqualified to hold 
any office of trust or profit under this Commonwealth. 


In conclusion there remains a brief discussion of the fourth 
factor which helps to explain the phenomenon of religious diversity 
in Pennsylvania, namely, the existence of features in the religious 
composition of both the province and the commonwealth which 
resulted in the creation of a number of new religious denomina- 
tions. Conditions have been favorable not only to the entrance 
and development of religious bodies already conceived or fully 
organized, but they have contributed to the conception and full 
organization of a number of new bodies, some very small and 
some very large. Only an elaborate study of the whole history 
of denominational organization and diversification could be suf- 
ficient to give a final judgment in this matter. Enough, however, 
is known to justify the generalization herein made and a hasty 
study supplies sufficient data to warrant inclusion here. 


Notice is given first to formal organizations of religious bodies 
which were already organized in other parts of the world, generally 
Europe, but which either could not or would not function in Penn- 
sylvania. Examples of these are the first American Presbytery, 
the German Reformed Coetus, the Lutheran Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania, the first Baptist Association, the organizations of 
the Dunkers, the Mennonites, and the Moravians. Secondly, are 
noticed certain organizations which developed in Pennsylvania out 
of other established bodies, as for example, the German Seventh 
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Day Baptists, the River Brethren, the Hicksite Quakers, the 
Amish, the United Presbyterians, and the African Methodist 
Episcopalians. Thirdly, are noticed those which developed along 
new lines but out of older organized forms, examples of which 
are the Evangelical Church, the Church of God, General Elder- 
ship, and the Disciples of Christ. A superficial examination of 
denominational beginnings places more than 30 of the 212 de- 
nominations listed in 1926 as having been organized in Pennsyl- 
vania, largely if not entirely drawing their organizers from that 
area. 

This does not, however, exhaust the evidence which would 
further aid in explaining this factor in relation to diversity. In- 
formation generally and readily accessible shows that Pennsyl- 
vania also exhibited diversity in the part which it played in organ- 
izing and developing denominations which can not be said to have 
been the contribution of it alone to American religious complexity. 
Examples of such denominations are the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, the Methodist Episcopal Church, the Roman Catholic 
Church, the Church of the United Brethren in Christ, and the 
Eastern Orthodox Churches. 

It seems to be a fair conclusion which the religious history of 
Pennsylvania so clearly supports that division breeds division, 
and diversity breeds diversity, and that from it all comes 
complexity. 

The American religious structure is made up of many parts; it 
is an aggregation of diverse elements. To this diversity no unit, 
geographical or political, has made as much of a contribution on 
the whole as has Pennsylvania, for it has contained within itself 
the same effective forces which have dominated the situation 
throughout the whole United States. Not the least of these has 
been the existence of a free spirit. To paraphrase a famous 
adage, “Eternal vigilance is the price of liberity,” it may be said 
that, “Religious diversity is the price of religious freedom.” 














A NEW VIEW OF WILLIAM PENN 


By Burton ALtva KoONKLE 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 


N antiquarian attitude is both legitimate and delightful, but 
it is not an historical one. It is too partial and too local for 
historical purposes. The attitude toward William Penn has been 
entirely too much so, and his greatness has not been grasped even 
by his biographers. One will emphasize him as a Quaker denomi- 
nationalist; another as an international curiosity; another as a 
colonizer of a local sort; and still another from a local Logan 
viewpoint. None, however, have painted him with any grasp of 
his greatness as a man and genius in the midst of the great up- 
heaval in the British Empire, molding his powers to his great 
purposes of trying out a “holy experiment” in life and govern- 
ment, with magnificent self-sacrifice and successful results. 

His life was contemporary with that British revolutionary move- 
ment which was a struggle for parliamentary supremacy over 
absolutism—a movement that was full of paradoxes from the 
extremes of a Cromwellian republic to a charter-destroying Stuart 
and from the decapitation of one king to the decamping of another 
to foreign parts, with the importation of crowned heads that would 
accept the new order of supremacy. Born into such a convulsion, 
with the fleeing king as a foster-father, a father who was that 
king’s lieutenant admiral, and a mother from the imported king’s 
country, he was familiar with royalty in England, France, Holland 
and Germany. He had a French education, as well as a training 
in Christ Church College, Oxford, and in law at Lincoln’s Inn. At 
Oxford, he was so radical, having visions of real simplicity and 
great truths in that formal age, that he was expelled. Friend and 
supporter of the republican Sidney and the philosopher Locke, un- 
like the former he kept his head to produce a commonwealth in 
America, and, like the latter, he tried to write constitutions and 
laws, which, like Locke’s, would not work. With a Washingtonian 
wisdom, he appointed lieutenants like David Lloyd and James 
Logan—his Jefferson and Hamilton—to carry out his ideas, while 
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he handled the conflicting powers in London that tried to cripple 
the great work of this foster-son of the decamped king in his 
efforts to build up Delaware River colonies. 

‘He did this, too, with such character and genius that he won 
the friendship of both Parliament, with the power of the purse, 
and the imported king, without it. He acted with such wisdom and 
skill, too, in the midst of these powers, that no one knows to this 
day just what kind of a government he would have had if not 
obstructed by them. Yet he had the vision and courage to advocate 
publicly a union of the North American colonies long before 
Franklin, and even worked out in detail an international govern- 
ment beyond that of Henry of Navarre and Sully, while he lived 
long enough to see his lieutenants, under Lloyd’s leadership, con- 
struct a colony as free as Canada is today, with a metropolis, the 
first on the North American continent. 

But what was he, while doing all of this? The “Pope” of the 
most radical Christian denomination of his day! He was even 
more powerful than Fox himself, the founder of the Friends, who 
were dubbed “Quakers.” He was jailed for street preaching. 
He refused to take off his hat to kings or to mere men. Like 
Bunyan, he turned imprisonment into victory by the composition 
of that acknowledged classic on “Solitude.” Even as the greatest 
leader of the persecuted Friends, he secured for them an asylum 
on the Delaware River. He published an anonymous pamphlet 
in Philadelphia on The Excellent Privileges of Liberty and Prop- 
erty, warning his people to stand for these when his colonies were 
threatened by the king and by Parliament too. 

Under David Lloyd, his people did stand and win. They even 
won from Penn the Charter-Constitution of 1701, which he feared 
London would not allow, for he had to keep the Quakers near 
enough to English institutions not to arouse suspicion. Desiring 
a proper title to Delaware, he refused it when it was offered with 
the power of the purse independent of the assembly, and thereby 
never did get sound title to it, although he won James over, but 
too late. So great was he, that he, the Quaker “Pope” and 
greatest Quaker missionary, could win from a Catholic absolu- 
tionist a home for his people in three colonies! What is more he 
made it a home for all other persecuted of any beliefs even after 
Lord Baltimore had abandoned religious freedom in his own 
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colony. Still more, his lieutenants, under David Lloyd’s leader- 
ship, made so attractive constitution, laws and prosperity that his 
colonies drew citizens from all the others, including men like an 
Andrew Hamilton from Maryland and a Franklin from Massa- 
chusetts, who, with Penn’s lieutenant, Logan, made his metropolis 
the greatest center of science and learning on the American con- 
tinent. The prestige of the Quakers was so great that all denomi- 
nations supported them in government for three-quarters of a 
century, when they withdrew from dominance of their own accord. 

And with what sacrifice did he do all this! For forty-four years 
he molded tremendous British powers in tragic changes and urged 
or held back his people as circumstances required. He threw into 
the struggle all he owned and mortgaged his colonies even as a 
last resort. When about to lose them, he offered to sell them to 
the Crown—the final blow that broke his mental powers. But 
he saved his colonies to his people and family, for whom this 
great sacrifice was made. 

William Penn was great in many ways. He had the wisdom 
of a Washington; the vision in government of a Sully, a Kant or 
a James Wilson; the political skill of a Richelieu, a Cavour or a 
Disraeli; a spiritual vision that was almost Johnanine; a sacrifice 
for his people that was Christ-like; a pen that was classical; a 
patience like that of Job that ended in victory for his purposes. 
Only death prevented his establishing a home on the Delaware 
where his grave ought to be. And isn’t it time that Pennsylvania, 
Delaware and New Jersey erect a monumental lighthouse at the 
point where the Delaware-Pennsylvania line meets the river, 
and having it face toward New Jersey, his first colonial child? 








PRELIMINARY REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON FUTURE PLANS AND POLICIES 


LAWRENCE H. Gipson, CHAIRMAN 


T is obvious that the projection of long-time plans and policies 
for the Pennsylvania Historical Association can not be done 
hurriedly if these are to be in line with sound precedure and are 
at the same time to provide a broad basis for future development 
in accordance somewhat at least with the opportunities that lie 
before us. It is equally clear that all such plans must be made in 
light of present commitments and matters of immediate concern to 
the Aissociation. Each advance, it is to be assumed, will be con- 
solidated before another is made and there is to be avoided any 
overexpansion of activities at any stage of our development that 
may result in a set-back. 

In tracing the brief history of our Association certain achieve- 
ments can already be recorded. The decision to hold the annual 
meetings at different places rather than at one center is un- 
doubtedly sound in viewing in retrospect the results so far obtained. 
There is little doubt that this practice is having the effect of bring- 
ing the activities of the Association to the sympathetic attention 
of an ever widening group of people, for as a rule the papers and 
addresses have been competently prepared and well presented 
and are helping to develop among the people of Pennsylvania a 
greater interest in serious historical work. It may, however, be 
regretted that a greater effort has not been made in this connection 
to enlist the active support of the Association on the part of a 
larger number of individuals, especially of those residing at the 
places where the meetings are held. 

Again, the decision to bring the annual programs home to the 
teachers in the secondary schools by combining with these pro- 
grams, conferences on the problems involved in the teaching of the 
social sciences may be noted with gratification, holding out as it 
does the possibility of improving the quality of instruction in these 
subjects in the public schools and especially that in the field of 
Pennsylvania history. Nevertheless, it is quite plain that the 
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machinery is still to be set up that will operate so as to create a 
keener desire on the part of those within this group to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to attend the meetings. 


The launching of our quarterly, Pennsylvania History, must be 
considered a major achievement and its maintenance and im- 
portance will doubtless be the object of the most solicitous attention 
at all times on the part of those responsible for carrying out the 
policies of the Association. 


There will probably be little dissent on the part of the member- 
ship of the Association that the steps already taken are wise and 
that no changes not in harmony with a continued emphasis upon 
these are to be contemplated. However, the question arises, Is 
the Association to confine itself, at least for the present, to the 
above forward movements and the consolidation of these? If not, 
what then should be the direction of our next advance? 


In order to canvass the more active members of the Association 
for the purpose of ascertaining their ideas respecting future under- 
takings of the Association, the circular letter that follows was sent 
out by your special Committee on Future Plans and Policies with 
the request that suggestions be made as concrete as possible: 


As you are well aware, a committee of our Pennsylvania 
Historical Association has been created for the purpose of 
formulating plans and policies to furnish proper objectives 
for the Association. It was agreed to have a meeting of 
this committee at the same time that the Federation of 
Historical Societies holds its annual meeting at Harris- 
burg. This will occur, I believe, within the next few 
weeks. I am directing this letter to you and to others 
whose views should naturally carry great weight in the 
adoption of any program for our Association. Would 
you not kindly formulate with some little care your ideas 
respecting our future plans and policies? These may well 
include any desirable improvements in our quarterly ; 
the possibility of publishing a monographic series; the 
preliminary steps that should be taken in laying the 
groundwork for a really great history of the common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania; and the possibility of sponsoring 
the publication of original documents and other source 
materials relating to the history of Pennsylvania. 


I am assuming that any undertaking to which we 
commit ourselves may be such as will in no way seriously 
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encroach upon any well-established undertaking of such 
bodies as the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 


Will you not kindly, give careful consideration to the 
above suggestions and then at your leisure submit to the 
‘ chairman, Lawrence H. Gipson, Lehigh University, your 
reactions as to those that appeal to you particularly and 
attempt to place them in order of preference as embodying 
your best judgement as to what the Association should 
progressively undertake in the extension of its services 
to the cause of Pennsylvania history ? 


Although the replies to the above were not so numerous as was 
hoped, nevertheless, these indicate the great possibilities for future 
high achievement in a number of related fields of endeavor. In 
presenting them herewith it has seemed best to classify them 
according to the specific objectives that have been recommended 
to the consideration of the Committee, giving in each instance the 
sentiments in the exact words of the writer. 


THE MaGAzINE: PENNSYLVANIA HIsToRY 


“The immediate and urgent need of the Association is to increase 
its membership as much as possible in order to secure funds for 
publishing and enlarging its journal. To this end the membership 
committee should be prodded into activity.” 

“The enlargement of Pennsylvania History, and the allotment 
of a stated portion of the space regularly to material of interest 
and use to high school teachers is to be recommended. An assistant 
editor might be added to the staff, preferably a high school teacher, 
to supervise this department.” 


“T believe that the magazine should be substantially enlarged as 
soon as we are able to finance it with the idea of publishing longer 
articles, expanding the document section, and perhaps the book 
review section. More attention might perhaps be paid in it to the 
various research projects being conducted in the state in order 
that members may be able to keep in touch with what is actually 
being done as well as planned. This would entail the services of an 
editorial assistant on a part-time basis. Perhaps in the future when 
we are much better off financially we may be able to provide a 
full time salary to a combined editor-secretary.” 
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“As regards the quarterly, I wish a few really eminent historians 
might be invited to contribute while the magazine is still young to 
give it prestige and set a very high standard. I do not mean to 
minimize the importance and high standards of the quarterly to 
date, however, when I make the above wish. Here, as in all work 
of a local historical society, I believe there is serious danger of 
maintaining a point of view that is too provincial. I mean that 
writing Pennsylvania history for the sake of writing Pennsylvania 
history is to be avoided. No doubt all historians would agree, 
but it is a principle which stands repetition and emphasis.” 


“T have often thought that it would be interesting and useful 
to have abstracts of the theses and dissertations submitted for the 
master’s and doctorate degrees printed once a year in the magazine. 
I am sure the librarians of the universities affected would codper- 
ate. Only those which touch on Pennsylvania history, of course, 
might be considered.” 


PUBLICATION OF SOURCES FOR PENNSYLVANIA History 


“That a committee be appointed to consider the matter of pub- 
lishing a series of volumes of documents relating to the history of 
Pennsylvania.” 


“It is exceedingly difficult to secure information on the eco- 
nomic development of Pennsylvania in the national period, partly 
because so little research has been done on it but also because 
it is difficult of access if, indeed, it is available at all. I feel that 
the State Archives and the Commission should be asked to publish 
the state documents while our Association should publish private 
source collections, especially material of social and economic 
significance of the nineteenth century. Perhaps we could publish 
some volumes of documents of outstanding industrial concerns 
whose history is peculiarly significant for the state.” 

“That an attempt be made to interest some wealthy individuals 
in providing funds for endowing the publication of source materials 
as well as monographs.” 

“T think that the publication of source materials and the re- 
printing of certain documents that are now too rare to be available 
to the ordinary student, should have priority over any plans for 
a comprehensive history of the commonwealth.” 
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A PENNSYLVANIA History 


“A careful survey and analysis of what has already been written 
about Pennsylvania might well precede any ambitious plan for an 
extensive history of the state.” 

“T believe that the chief purposes which were in the minds of 
the organizers (of the Pennsylvania Historical Association) can 
be promoted most effectively if steps are taken immediately to 
create a really great history of the commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania. By this I do not mean that the work be planned right 
now to consist of six, or eight, or ten volumes, and that a contract 
be entered into with a publisher to issue these volumes on specified 
dates at a stated price per volume. I rather mean that this be set 
as the major objective for the ensuing five or ten years, and that 
the interests and efforts (so far as they relate to Pennsylvania 
history) of the members be encouraged and directed to that end. 
This, of course, will mean the creation of some sort of editorial 
organization immediately and will, in time, require the organization 
of a full-time staff. Such elaborateness, however, need not develop 
very soon. For the present a planning staff could survey the 
subject, outline the work, and begin the selection of contributors. 
If such preliminary work were well done it is entirely likely that 
ways and means could then be found to develop the work through 
underwriting. Some one might object to the ‘grand idea’ as 
presented above, and say that such a work would lie too heavily 
upon a few persons who are specialists, with established reputations 
and whose present interests consume all their time and energy— 
the university teachers. To this I answer that there is available 
for service a large supply of trained students of history, skilled in 
its techniques, but without reputations and with time and energy 


ready to be utilized if called upon—the college and high school 
teachers of history.” 


“A practical suggestion—a planning staff should, by some means, 
find out what individuals are already working on, or would like 
to work on. The staff should not commit the common fault of 
selecting only those who have already published material, using 
their work on what they already have done, and then dividing the 
remainder among them. This seems to have been the error in 
planning the Dictionary of American Biography. 
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“Your committee might get in touch with the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Commission with a view to formulating a plan for publishing 
an authoritative, scholarly, and comprehensive history of the 
commonwealth.” 


An Historica} INpDEx 


“The function of the Pennsylvania Historical Association is 
largely one of codrdination, as I see it, and it seems to me that an 
excellent opportunity is offered, challenging its best efforts, in 
the preparation of an index of Pennsylvania similar to the Swem 
index for Virginia. Could not the Association dedicate itself to 
the task of arousing enthusiasm for such a project in the next few 
years and enlist the support of various institutions? There may be 
individual movements on foot which could be brought into this 
larger project; for instance, we are definitely planning to prepare 
an index to the sixty volumes of the Pennsylvania Magazine of 
History and Biography. Could not the Association call upon such 
organizations as this, the one at Pittsburgh, The American Phil- 
osophical Society, The Pennsylvania German Society and have each 
cooperate by raising a proportionate share of the total amount of 
money required to index all of the historical periodicals of the 
state? The accomplishment of this object may be a long way off 
and the Association may be able to do nothing more than promote 
an idea and instill in the minds of those in charge of local pub- 
lications the necessity of leaving a highly technical job to pro- 
fessional technicians. One of the great values of the Swem index is 
the amount of attention paid to social history in its subject index 
and if a similar enterprise is undertaken here, it seems that we 
ought to imitate the Swem methods as closely as possible. I 
believe Dr. Sioussat, of The American Philosophical Society, will 
look with favor upon such a project for Pennsylvania and I believe 
that the Philosophical Society might be counted upon to do its 
share. There are many phases of the problem that will need dis- 


cussion, but I shall not take up your time at the present moment 
to analyze them.” 


A MonocrapHic SERIES 


“T think it is especially evident to anyone who has worked in 
the history of the commonwealth that although there has been a 
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great deal of writing on political and military matters, there is a 
scarcity of scientific writing on economic and social history. 
Certainly here is a large uncultivated field. To me there is an 
opportunity for the Association to coordinate some of the available 
material. We know that the histories of the Friends, of the Ger- 
mans, and of the Scotch-Irish have been written as though they 
all lived on different planets and not in the same neighborhood. 
Unfortunately, much of the local history has been equally detached. 
There does not seem to be any agency to coordinate this material, 
unless the Association should assume responsibility for doing this.” 

“T have read Dunaway’s history, and have concluded that much is 
left to be done on economic and social history in colonial Penn- 
sylvania and especially on such matters as immigration, religion, 
rural developments, and agriculture.” 

“T place the monographic series as the second objective (after 
that of the enlargement of the magazine) which we should keep 
in view. Because of the difficulty of getting scholarly works pub- 
lished I feel that we might encourage research in the field of Penn- 
sylvania history if we could hold out some prospect of publication 
to graduate students and more advanced scholars. The success of 
the American Historical Association in this field is one which we 
might draw valuable ideas from.” 

“If funds were available, | would approve of publishing care- 
fully selected monographs, monographs which would have a sig- 
nificance, and therefore a reading public, far beyond Pennsylvania.” 

“We should start a series of publications just as soon as it is 
possible for us to finance the undertaking. The state archivist 
ought to be able to point out some worth-while materials that we 
could begin on. I am wondering if we could obtain a subsidy from 
the state?” 

“Looking further into the future, an attempt ought to be made 
to secure from wealthy individuals funds for an endowment, the 
proceeds of which could be devoted to the publication of mono- 
graphs and of source materials relating to the history of Penn- 
sylvania.” 














NEWS AND COMMENT 


By S. K. STEvENS 


Pennsylvania State College 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


The council of the Association met at Harrisburg on the evening 
of February 17, 1937, with Dr. Roy F. Nichols presiding. The 
meeting was well attended. Mr. Bruce Hunt, Dr. Lawrence H. 
Gipson, Dr. Arthur C. Bining, Dr. J. Paul Selsam, Dr. Wayland 
F. Dunaway, Dr. Hiram H. Shenk and Mr. Julian Boyd were 
present. Eugene P. Bertin of the Department of Public In- 
struction was also in attendance. 

Professor F. S. Klein, in charge of local arrangements for the 
October meeting at Lancaster, reported on developments to date. 
Plans are maturing at this early date, and a definite outline of 
proposed tours and excursions, places of meeting and similar mat- 
ters has been prepared. An unusual amount of progress has been 
made, and it augurs well for one of the most successful of the 
annual meetings in the history of the Association. Professor H. M. 
J. Klein is chairman of the program committee. 

Another principal subject for discussion was ways and means 
for expanding membership in the Association. It has become 
imperative, if future plans are to be carried out, that membership 
be doubled within a short space of time. Efforts to induce teachers 
in the public schools of the commonwealth to participate actively 
are being undertaken. The assistance of the present membership in 
forwarding the drive for an expanded roll is solicited by the 
council. 

The preliminary report of the Committee on Future Plans and 
Policies under the direction of Dr. Gipson was presented formally 
to the council and attracted much favorable attention as a basic 
outline of what the future aims and accomplishments of the 
Association might become. 

The secretary, Dr. J. Paul Selsam, is sending out the notices for 
payment of dues in continuance of membership. In order that the 
finances of the Association be kept upon an even keel, it is 
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important that members respond as soon as possible. Those who are 
acquainted with persons who have become delinquent in dues and 
membership can perform a service at this time by suggesting the 
renewal of membership and calling attention to the ambitious 
program under way for the future which should attract every 
person interested in Pennsylvania history. Likewise, it is important 
to keep any wavering members from being dropped from the rolls. 

Dr. Asa E. Martin, head of the division of history at the Penn- 
sylvania State College, has been appointed by Dr. Roy F. Nichols 
to head the newly constituted membership committee of the A’s- 
sociation. The further membership of the committee is in a process 
of establishment. Dr. Martin succeeds Miss Frances Dorrance who 
performed important services as the pioneer head of the member- 
ship activities of the Association. One of the important leaders 
in the organization of the Association and a devoted supporter of 
its activities, Dr. Martin brings to his new post an acquaintance 
with the problems as well as the opportunities before the As- 
sociation. Every member will be expected to cooperate with the 
committee, once its organization is completed, in a drive to expand 
greatly the membership. Again it is important to emphasize the 
fact that the best labors of such a committee will be ineffective un- 
less every existing member of the Association lends every possible 
aid to forward the program outlined by it. With energy and 
enthusiasm properly directed to the task, it should not be a dif- 
ficult matter to double or even triple the membership within the 
coming year. Once that is accomplished the program of significant 
activities for the future outlined by Dr. Gipson and _ heartily 
desired by every person interested in the work of the Association 
can be pushed forward with rapidity. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The outstanding event in the historical society world for this 
quarter was the annual meeting of the Federation at Harrisburg, 
February 18, 1937. As usual the opening session met in the Senate 
Caucus room of the Capitol. At this time reports from the con- 
stituent societies were presented and new members received. The 
outstanding feature of the various reports was the united sentiment 
that material progress in forwarding the cause of local history had 
been made during the year. The newly admitted societies were the 
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Arts and Science Society of Philadelphia, the Historical Society 
and Museum of History of Muncy, and the Society of Friends, 
Lewisburg. 

One of the encouraging actions by the Federation was the agree- 
ment that members be urged to support actively the Pennsylvania 
Historical Association publication Pennsylvania History. The high 
quality of its articles and its growing importance as a means of 
spreading news about the activities of the various historical societies 
throughout the state were advanced as reasons for this policy. 
This bespeaks an encouraging codperation between the Association 
and the Federation which should go far toward advancing the 
interests of both groups. 


The luncheon meeting at the Penn-Harris, presided over by Ma- 
jor Frank W. Melvin, chairman of the Historical Commission, and 
Mr. A. Boyd Hamilton, newly elected head of the Federation, was 
especially stimulating. Dr. Roy F. Nichols, president of the 
Association, spoke vigorously in favor of the preservation of con- 
temporary newspapers and other materials which would provide 
the historian of the future with needed data concerning the present. 
In stressing this point, Dr. Nichols undoubtedly hit upon one of 
the most suggestive projects recently called to the attention of the 
historical societies. After all, interest in the history of the past 
should not blind historians to the important history that is being 
made today. 

Senator C. Hale Sipe of Butler, Pennsylvania, was the next 
speaker and deplored the lack of knowledge regarding Penn- 
sylvania history evident in the presentation of the general field of 
history in the schools of the state. He called attention to the fact 
that the average Pennsylvania school girl or boy knows more about 
colonial New England than of early Pennsylvania. His proposal 
that more local history be utilized in the schools of the common- 
wealth was approved heartily by the Federation. 

Another important address was that of Major Melvin in which 
he outlined the preparations under way for the coming celebration 
of the establishment of the Constitution by the Philadelphia Con- 
vention of 1787. Close codperation with the Federal agencies 
under Representative Bloom of New York has been maintained 
by the Commission. The cutting of the state appropriation for 
this project observance was deplored by Major Melvin. In closing 
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he pointed to the importance of having more members of the 
legislature with the historical background and interest represented 
by Senator Sipe. The Federation agreed to put every energy and 
resource behind the successful carrying forward of the forth- 
coming Pennsylvania historical celebrations. 

One of the important activities of the annual meeting was the 
selection of the officers for the coming year. In doing this, the 
Federation made a bit of history by elevating for a second time 
A. Boyd Hamilton to the presidency. Dr. Hugh Hamilton, father 
of the new head of the Federation, was president of the organ- 
ization twenty years ago. Men like A. Boyd Hamilton can hardly 
be utilized too frequently in such positions. Other officials selected 
were: Dr. Roy F. Nichols, Philadelphia, first vice-president ; 
Benjamin C. Altee, Lancaster, second vice-president; Ross Pier 
Wright, Erie. third vice-president ; Henry E. Niles, York, fourth 
vice-president ; State Historian Charles J. Dutton, secretary ; John 
E. Potter, Philadelphia, treasurer. Dr. Wayland F. Dunaway, 
Pennsylvania State College, and Julian Boyd, Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, both members of the Pennsylvania Historical As- 
sociation, were appointed to the executive committee of the Feder- 
ation. Aj step toward further correlation of the work of the 
Federation with the Pennsylvania Historical Commission was 
taken in the election of Dr. Dutton, historian for the Commission, 
to the position of secretary of the Federation. Especially signifi- 
cant is the union of Federation and Association activities repre- 
sented in the number of prominent persons serving both organ- 
izations in directive capacities. 

The winter program of the Historical Society of Western Penn- 
sylvania has been unusually interesting and valuable. The De- 
cember, 1936, meeting was held in connection with the Chamber of 
Commerce of Pittsburgh and Dr. E. Douglas Branch delivered 
an address, “Success to the Railroad.” January 5, 1937 was 
devoted to an open house to friends of the society and brief talks 
explaining the work of the group were presented. On the 26th of 
the same month was held the annual meeting with reports from 
the officers and an address by Dr. Clarence E. Macartney of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Pittsburgh. On February 28th, 
James Gregg of Greensburg, head of the Westmoreland-Fayette 
branch of the society, spoke on “Washington’s Lost Campaign.” 
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“Higher Education at Mount Pleasant: the Story of Mount 
Pleasant Institute,” was presented on March 30th by Lewis C. 
Walkinshaw, historian of the Pennsylvania Society, Sons of the 
American Revolution. During December, 1936 and January, 1937, 
the society sponsored at its Bigelow Boulevard building an im- 
portant exhibition of early nineteenth century paintings and litho- 
graphs which attracted widespread attention. 


The Chester County Historical Society continues to be active and 
its plans for the future are especially promising. The December 
15, 1936 meeting was held in the library building of the West 
Chester State Teachers College on the invitation of President 
Swope. Secretary Joseph Cope presented a report of past ac- 
tivities. Dr. Henry Pleasants of the Special Activities Committee 
discussed plans for county-wide activity by members of the society 
designed to gather material on the history of transportation, 
religion, argiculture and other aspects of the evolution of the 
county. New additions to the society collections and several 
new members were reported. 


On January 26, 1937 a special meeting of the society was called 
at the home of Mr. John G. Bullock of West Chester. Plans for 
the publication of the “Chester County Collections” with some spon- 
sorship by the organization were discussed. Consideration of the 
remodelling and future occupancy of the society of the Memorial 
Hall on North High Street, recently deeded to the historical 
society, led to a decision to submit the project for bids. The in- 
auguration of an intensive drive for membership and an endow- 
ment for the building fund was decided upon. The prospects 
of the society are therefore very bright. 

The Annual Report of the Researcher, Henry James Young, of 
the York County Historical Society for the year of 1936 gives 
a glimpse into the manifold activities and important services of 
one of the important historical societies of the state. The Report 
points ouc that 1,466 persons visited the headquarters of the 
society for research during the year. Mail to the extent of 1,462 
letters of historical inquiry was received. Over 29,000 pages of 
historical reference material were added to the collections during 
the year, while one hundred forty-six volumes of material were 
bound. Eight volumes of reports, transcripts and translations 
were prepared for the twelve month period. The society has 
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received some important manuscript collections and a Recordak 
Library Projector for use with filmed records. The society has 
secured microfilms of the oldest records of some thirty churches 
in the county; and photostats were assembled from the British 
Museum and other places to make up the only complete file of the 
Pennsylvania Gazette, published in York by order of Congress in 
1777-1778. The society has at present nearly three hundred 
members. 

The thirty-second Annual Report of the Frankford Historical 
Society is also interesting as prepared by the secretary, Caroline 
W. Smedley. Nine regular meetings were held during 1936. The 
society is concentrating upon the building up of information as to 
local history and biography. The group has found that a combi- 
nation of social activities with the more formal type of historical 
meeting has produced excellent results in securing a happy attend- 
ance at meetings. During the year the twenty-seventh volume of 
the “Scrap Book Collection” was completed and a new volume 
undertaken. The membership of the Frankford society is now 
over four hundred, and a drive for new members is being planned. 
Plans are under way to bring the work of the organization more 
actively to the attention of the general public. 

The Clinton County Historical Society is gathering momentum 
with every month. In connection with the WPA, much new 
material dealing with local history has been collected. A committee 
was appointed recently to undertake ways and means of preserving 
this and other items in the possession of the society. A fire-proof 
depository is much needed. Places suggested include the Court 
House, the Ross Library and City Hall. J. F. Puderbaugh, head 
of the Clinton county group, is securing widespread cooperation in 
an effort to vitalize and expand the work of the society. 

February 24, 1937 marked the annual meeting of the Crawford 
County Historical Society at the Meadville Public Library. Mr. 
Donald A. Cadzow, state archeologist, was present and discussed 
the subject, “Archaeological Research Work in Pennsylvania.” 
The society is planning to cooperate with the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Commission in locating and marking the sites of the old 
French forts in northwestern Pennsylvania. 

The Lehigh County Historical Society has issued its proceed- 
ings for 1936 in the form of a Yearbook. This worthy project 
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was made possible by a contribution of $600 by the late Harry C. 
Trexler, under the terms of his will. The volume contains not 
only addresses for the past year but also some of the more impor- 
tant papers presented for several years past. Members of the 
society are receiving the book as part of their membership. It 
is hoped that other societies will find ways and means of pub- 
lishing similar volumes in the future. Such a publication is impor- 
tant from two angles. In the first place, it is of value to have a 
permanent record of the many valuable papers contributed at 
the meetings of the societies. No less important is the fact 
that publication would stimulate the preparation of better papers 
and provide a further incentive for worth-while research by giving 
the researcher a feeling that his labors will be of some value to 
the future. 

The Erie County Historical Society held its annual meeting 
February 22, 1937 in the form of a dinner meeting in the dining 
room of the First Presbyterian Church, followed by a brief 
business session. Dr. Charles J. Dutton and Mr. Donald A. Cadzow 
of the Historical Commission were present and spoke to the 
assembled group of the plans of the Commission. The society 
is planning an active spring and summer program. Fourteen 
thousand dollars have been allotted to the county for archaeological 
work under direction of Mr. H. Milnor Rupp of Philadelphia. 
The projects will be undertaken by early spring. The local society 
plans to cooperate actively with the work and it will provide a 
stimulating force toward the expansion of historical and achaeolog- 
ical activity through the entire region. 

The annual meeting of Snyder County Historical Society was 
held January 25, 1937, in the First Lutheran Church with a most 
excellent attendance. The society reports expansion of member- 
ship and plans for further growth during the year. Dr. William 
A. Russ of Susquehanna University presented a most interesting 
paper before the gathering dealing with Fran Weirick and Joseph 
A. Lombard, local editors of the Civil War era. 

One of the important events of the quarter was the celebration 
by the Woman’s Historical Society of Pennsylvania of the twenty- 
seventh anniversary of its founding at Pittsburgh on February 
22nd. The recognition took the form of a luncheon meeting. A 
memorial service for deceased members, musical selections and a 
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formal paper comprised the program presented. Founded twenty- 
seven years ago, the organization was formally chartered February 
12, 1912. Of the thirty-nine founders, but three are surviving and 
active in the organization. 

The first quarterly meeting for 1937 of the Juniata County His- 
torical Society was held at its headquarters in the Doty home at 
Mifflintown January 8, 1937. Dr. Robert P. Nanks is president 
of the society; Miss Rebecca Doty is secretary-treasurer. The 
group plans an active program for the coming year with more 
attention to programs and membership. 


Dr. George C. Potts began his twenty-third year as head of the 
Harrisburg Natural History Society at the meeting of the election 
of officers on January 15th. Professor Oliver P. Medsger of the 
Pennsylvania State College addressed the society. 

The newly organized Huntingdon County Historical Society is 
maturing rapidly its plans for a joint celebration of the anniversary 
of the founding of the county and the drafting of the Constitution. 
As a method of securing funds, plans have been made for the sale 
of a medal of beautiful and durable bronze commemorating the 
events. The front of the medal as designed bears the portrait 
of the Countess of Huntingdon with dates and the legend, “Sesqui- 
centennial Founding of Huntingdon County, Pa.” On the reverse 
side is a representation of the Standing Stone on a tree-dotted 
field, with cloud effects, and in the foreground an Indian and settler 
clasping hands. The legend will signify the Constitutional portion 
of the celebration The medals will be distributed through the 
public schools. 

The Historical Society of Montgomery County held its annual 
meeting on February 22nd. A business session was followed by 
three speakers. Mr. Chester P. Cook spoke on “Washington in 
Lower Merion,” Mr. Duane E. E. Roland on “A Brief History 
of Penn Square Hall,” and Mr. S. Cameron Corson spoke inter- 
estingly on “Some Old Songs and Their History.” Reports of 
various committees were heard, and much pleasure expressed at 
the evident progress of the society during the past year. Like the 
majority of its fellows, it plans more active attention to expanding 
membership in the future. 

The Franconia Mennonite Historical Society held its sixth an- 
nual meeting in the Salford Mennonite meeting house, Harleysville, 
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Thanksgiving afternoon and evening. Two major historical ad- 
dresses featured the meeting. Bishop A. O. Histand, of Doyles- 
town, spoke on “The Life and Work of Menno Simons,” describ- 
ing the life and influence of this important founder. Mr. Orie O. 
Miller, of Akron, Pennsylvania, discussed “Conditions in the Pala- 
tinate in the early Sixteenth Century,” stressing the political, eco- 
nomic and social background from which emerged the Mennonite 
movement. Religious services and music formed a part of the 
ceremonies. 

The Society for Pennsylvania Archaeology plans to hold its 
annual meeting on Friday afternoon and evening, April 23, and 
Saturday, April 24, 1937, in Hershey and Lancaster. After the 
business and election of officers, the program will include in- 
spection of collections, reports on excavation, discussion of 
materials and work, etc. Any one interested will be most welcome 
at the meetings. Inquiries should be made to the president, Mr. 
Ross Pier Wright, Reed Manufacturing Company, Erie, or the 
secretary, Miss Frances Dorrance, 69 South Franklin Street, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 

The Wyoming Historical and Geological Society has recently 
received a fine collection of books and photographs on railroad 
and mine locomotives ; also an old type mine locomotive and mine 
car long in use in the local anthracite mines, from the estate of 
the late John B. Vaughn, through his sister Mrs. Paul Bedford, of 
Wilkes-Barre. This material forms a valuable addition to the 
society’s collection on transportation and anthracite coal mining. 


OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


Pennsylvania history is about to find its way into Hollywood. 
The famous director, Rouben Mamoulian, at Paramount studios is 
fashioning, “High, Wide and Handsome,” from a script by Jerome 
Kern and Oscar Hammerstein, 2nd, the central theme of which is 
the discovery of oil at Titusville, Pennsylvania. Mingling music 
with adventure, the picture will attempt to portray the significant 
events and results of this epochal development in the industrial 
history of the United States. The discovery of oil, the struggle 
with the railroads over rates and the building of pipe lines with 
the ensuing conflict will be worked into the film. It is understood 
that the idea came from a New York newspaper man. 
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One of the surest roads to the appreciation of history always 
has been an acquaintance with the natural and scenic opportunities 
of a region. Those who penetrate the byways of a state are apt to 
be more given to the thoughtful appreciation so necessary to the 
development of a true historical interest and insight than those who 
roar by in haste on the highways. It is with this thought in mind 
that Pennsylvania History is glad to call the attention of members 
of the Association to the splendid work of The Horse-Shoe Trail 
Club with headquarters at 1411 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


This organization is the result largely of the efforts of Mr. 
Henry N. Woolman, who was attracted to the project by a journey 
in 1926 over a portion of the Appalachian Trail in Tennessee and 
North Carolina, part of the foot and horseback trail from Maine 
to Georgia through this historic mountain region. Through the 
use of topographical survey maps and personal investigation Mr. 
Woolman was able to outline the route for the Horse Shoe Trail 
from Valley Forge to Manada Gap, Chester to Dauphin counties 
in his own state and joining with the famed Appalachian Trail 
at the latter point. The club was incorporated June 13, 1935, and 
as a result of its activities and the cooperation of the NYA the trail 
of nearly 140 miles over the hills and ridges of that section of 
the state is now opened to lovers of the natural and historic 
spots of interest through the region. The entire length of the trail 
is lined with reminders of the early history of iron making, 
lumbering and other activities of the early days. The club has 
affiliated with the American Youth Hostels organization and ample 
facilities are available for hikers or horseback riders who wish to 
make use of any portion of the trail. Those interested in this 
worth-while project should communicate with the headquarters in 
Philadelphia and further information as to the club and its ac- 
tivities will be furnished. Regular membership may be secured for 
the annual fee of $2.00. 


Sweden is now actively preparing for its share in the tercente- 
nary celebration of the founding of the first Swedish colony on the 
Delaware in 1638. It is planned to send to the United States a 
monument which will probably be erected on “The Rocks,” a 
site in what is now Wilmington where the first pioneers landed. 
The cost of the proposed monument will be met by a popular 
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subscription campaign launched all over Sweden to secure the 
funds and arouse interest in this important achievement in at- 
tempted Swedish expansion. 


There is rapidly taking shape in the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania, the Union Library Catalogue for the Philadelphia metro- 
politan area. Conceived by Professor Charles W. David of Bryn 
Mawr as a result of his difficulty in locating a book on early Eng- 
lish history in the course of research, the project will be of in- 
estimable value to scholars. The catalogue has been created by 
means of the photographing of index cards of the more than one 
hundred libraries in the area. This data is then transferred to 
cards. The project was made possible through the American Philo- 
sophical Society, the Carnegie Corporation, and the WPA. The 
latter appropriated $100,000 for this purpose. It is an idea which 
might well be extended. 

An interesting addition to the collection of Civil War material 
already in its possession has been acquired by Reis Library of 
Alllegheny College. The gift is in the form of a copy of “The 
Assassination of President Lincoln and the Trial of the Con- 
spirators,” arranged and compiled by Benn Pitman, official gov- 
ernment recorder at the trial. The book was presented by the 
Misses Agnes and Melrose Pitman of Cincinnati, Ohio. The 
library expects to receive the Ida M. Tarbell collection of Lincoln- 
iana and will eventually possess one of the important Civil War col- 
lections in the United States. 

The Betsy Ross House on Arch Street in Philadelphia now is to 
be restored as “the birthplace of the American flag.” It will be 
subjected to study and research by Mr. R. Rognard Okie, with the 
codperation of the Institute of Architects. Mr. A Atwater Kent 
proffered $25,000, accepted by the city, to sponsor the project. 
The restoration, it is planned, will be as complete as that of Mount 
Vernon or Monticello. 


WPA workers engaged in research excavations in preparation 
for the tercentenary celebration of Swedish settlement have un- 
covered the foundations of what may have been the first building 
erected by white men within the commonwealth on Tinicum Island. 
Further research will be necessary to determine whether the bricks 
uncovered formed the base of the first church or the Printz 
House, the first executive mansion. Efforts are being made to re- 
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store portions of the early settlement for the observance. The 
Swedish Colonial Society has donated eight acres of land for 
Printz park on the site and WPA labor will be used to develop it. 

For the past three years a nationwide survey of early American 
architecture under the supervision of the National Parks Service 
and the WPA has been under way. Residents of central Penn- 
sylvania are interested in learning that the old Boalsburg Tavern at 
Boalsburg in Centre county has been selected by the survey as an 
outstanding example of early American architecture. Specifi- 
cations of the building will be preserved by the archives of the 
Department of Interior, but the building unfortunately has since 
been gutted by fire. Elsewhere, it is probable that funds would 
have been found to have restored and preserved this old structure. 
In Pennsylvania even local historians have scarcely noticed its 
existence. 

The Buhl Foundation and the American Institute of Architects 
have published their volume entitled The Early Architecture of 
Western Pennsylvania. Virtually every phase of architecture in 
some twenty-seven counties in the western part of the state has 
been covered. It was undertaken in 1932 and more than six thou- 
sand miles of travel by those engaged on the survey were neces- 
sary to complete it. Nearly two thousand photographs and over 
one hundred measured drawings were made. The survey covers 
mainly existent buildings, but also over three hundred no longer 
standing are included. This volume constitutes perhaps the most 
valuable contribution to Pennsylvania architectural history yet 
produced. 

The Department of the Interior at Washington, D. C., is cooper- 
ating with the Pennsylvania Scenic and Historic Commission in 
publicizing historic shrines in southwestern Pennsylvania. A 
series of lantern slides is in preparation under the direction of Mr. 
John P. Cowan, historian for the National Park Service, which will 
depict outstanding events in the history of that region. The 
Braddock campaign, the Washington expedition of 1754, and 
the building of the National Road will be among the major events 
given attention. 

The Commission established an exhibition in New York City in 
April in codperation with the resort department of the World- 
Telegram. The display contains photographs of some outstanding 
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points of historical interest within the commonwealth. Distribu- 
tion of the literature of the Commission will be facilitated by the 
exhibition. Plans are under way for the establishment of similar 
displays at important cities under the same arrangement. Such 
a campaign should accomplish much toward advertising the state. 

Dr. Asa E. Martin addressed the luncheon conference of the 
teachers of social studies in connection with the Mid-Western Con- 
ference of the P. S. E. A., held at Thiel College, April 3rd. The 
subject of the talk was “Our Ex-Presidents,” which brought out 
many of the interesting facts collected by Dr. Martin in connection 
with his research on this subject for his forthcoming volume. The 
conference provided an opportunity for calling the attention of 
the history teachers of this section to the work of the Pennsylvania 
Historical Association, and hopes for an expanded membership 
among them are expected to be realized. 

Governor George H. Earle has announced the appointment of 
Dr. Charles J. Dutton of Erie as the historian of the Pennsylvania 
Historical Commission. Well known in the northwestern section 
of the state for his interest and activity in the historical field, Dr. 
Dutton is the author of an authentic life of Oliver Hazard Perry. 
The new historian assumed his duties February 1, 1937 and is 
already engaged actively in forwarding the work of the commis- 
sion. The appointment marks the inauguration of a new era in 
the history of the Commission and fills a long felt need for 
Pennsylvania. One of the principal tasks of the historian will be 
the codrdination of the work of the historical societies. Major 
Melvin is to be congratulated for sponsoring this most important 
step forward in the direction of expanding the usefulness and 
service of the conimission in developing the rich historical possi- 
bilities of the commonwealth. 

The Pennsylvania Museum of Art has assembled the extant 
works of William Rush, known as the first successful American 
sculptor, and placed them on exhibition at its museum beginning 
March 6th. William Rush was one of the founders of the Penn- 
sylvania Academy and a native of Philadelphia. Much of the 
work of Rush was in wood and he early attained a reputation for 
his skill in designing figure heads for ships. The exhibit includes 
over eighty pieces of this pioneer American sculptor. According 
to Mr. Henri Marceau, assistant director of the museum, Rush 
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made for Dr. Caspar Wistar of the University of Pennsylvania in 
1808 the first anatomical model to be used in this country. The 
work was completed in wood for use in the university anatomical 
classes of Dr. Wistar. 

The last of the collection of manuscripts and personal belongings 
of Stephen Collins Foster, presented to the University of Pitts- 
burgh by Josiah K. Lilly, have been assembled at the University. 
The Fosteriana is to be housed in the memorial dedicated to the 
composer and minstrel in connection with the University anniver- 
sary celebration. The collection contains many valuable items and 
will be a mecca for students of the early history of American 
music. 


March 10, 1937 marked the 150th anniversary of the original 
charter of Franklin College, now Franklin and Marshall, at Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania. Named for Benjamin Franklin and incorpo- 
rated for the preservation “of the principles of the Christian re- 
ligion and our form of government,” the new institution numbered 
no less than four signers of the Declaration of Independence 
among its trustees. Franklin, himself, presented the college with 
two hundred pounds and attended the opening exercises. The 
establishment of Marshall College at Mercersburg came almost 
half a century later, and it was April 19, 1850 that the two institu- 
tions were merged into the modern Franklin and Marshall with 
James Buchanan as head of the board of trustees. The anniver- 
sary celebration of this important event in the educational history 
of Pennsylvania will take place October 14 to 17, 1937, in connec- 
tion with the annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical Asso- 
ciation. Dr. H. M. J. Klein of the college department of history 
has conducted valuable research in the early history of the insti- 
tution. It is hoped that educational history may form an impor- 
tant theme for the Association meeting. 

The recognition of another epochal anniversary in Pennsylvania 
educational annals is already under way at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. A century and a half of service to the western section 
of the state was signalized February 25th when “Charter Day” 
was observed by the University and its alumni throughout the 
nation. The observances will continue with a culmination in the 
June commencement exercises at which the Stephen Foster me- 
morial and the great Commons room in the Cathedral of Learning 
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will be dedicated. The whole history of educational advancement 
in America from frontier to the modern skyscraper is to be 
traced by means of the history of this important educational 
institution. 

The original beginnings of the university were in the shadow 
of the old blockhouse in a log cabin at Third Avenue and Cherry 
Way with the creation of the Academy. Pittsburgh then possessed 
some one hundred and thirty families and the students numbered 
originally about half a dozen. Founded by Judge Hugh Henry 
Breckenridge, Princeton graduate, the school was at once severely 
practical and careful to observe the accepted educational proprieties 
of the day. From those pioneer beginnings have grown the mod- 
ern skyscraper university, as those interested in the modern met- 
ropolitan educational center are wont to term the University of 
Pittsburgh. 

A bit of national beginnings in Pennsylvania was recognized 
November 10, 1936, with the celebration of 161 years of the 
United States Marine Corps, which was organized originally in 
a humble water front tavern on the Delaware. The first leader 
was Captain Samuel Nicholas and the first important expedition 
was to the Bahamas early in 1776 when it captured a quantity of 
guns and ammunition from the British. The early marines were 
as versatile and varied in their activities as those of today, and 
expeditions into the Pennsylvania forests to secure masts for 
revolutionary vessels were not beyond their line of duty. The 
reports of the past year show the interesting fact that Pennsylvania 
still leads in enlistments in the present Marine Corps. 

Another important anniversary was that of the Pennsylvania 
Prison Society January 20, 1937. At this time the society com- 
memorated 150 years of significant social activity begun by Bishop 
William White and Dr. Benjamin Rush among others in 1787. 
The organization of this society devoted to the reform of prison 
management and operation was a landmark in the history of Amer- 
ican humanitarianism of no mean importance. “By successive 
steps through the generations from 1787 to 1937, one may trace 
the evolution of prison reform from the negative programless, 
debauched shambles of 1787 to the highly organized, purposeful 
institutions which our best prisons represent today,” declares 
the Annual Report of the society. To such development this 
Pennsylvania organization has contributed immeasurably. 
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The cultural contributions made by Pennsylvania German set- 
tlers in Pennsylvania to the American background are given war- 
ranted recognition by both the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York City and the Pennsylvania Museum in Philadelphia. 
Both have devoted rooms to comprehensive displays of Pennsyl- 
vania German furniture and other objects. 


The meetings of the Modern Languages Association held at 
Richmond in December, 1936, devoted several papers to the Penn- 
sylvania German influence in language and literature. Competent 
students in these fields report an expanding interest and activity 
along this line. 


Governor George H. Earle has thrown his personal support 
behind the plan to restore so far as possible to its original con- 
dition historic Valley Forge. A legislative appropriation and 
WPA and CCC aid from Federal sources will be employed to 
that end. Despite much opposition to the project on the ground 
that it would be unhistorical because of the alleged impossibility 
of making an accurate restoration, those interested believe that 
it is possible to do so. Superintendent Jones points out that the 
map drawn by General DuPortail, chief engineer for Washington, 
and numerous contemporary letters and other descriptive material 
should make it an easy task to provide an accurate reproduction 
of the site as it existed in Revolutionary days. 


Few people appreciate that the city of Philadelphia contains 
four ‘““White Houses,” or presidential mansions at one time occu- 
pied by Presidents or designed for their occupancy. The Perot- 
Morris house, 5442 Main Street, Germantown was occupied by 
Washington during the yellow fever epidemic of 1793. For ten 
days during the same year the President occupied the Chancellor 
house in Germantown. In Philadelphia proper is located the 
mansion purchased by the city from Robert Morris and used by 
both Washington and Adams. In addition there is the home at 
9th and Market built by the people of the state at a cost of $100,- 
000 for Presidential use, but which Adams declined to occupy 
despite its completion for his use prior to the establishment of the 
capital at Washington, D. C. Largely as a result of the perse- 
verance of Mr. Charles Abell Murphy of Philadelphia all of these 
are to be fully re-built and preserved as historical shrines by 
the WPA. 
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Authentic history is finding a place on the radio. The Columbia 
Broadcasting Company in codperation with the American His- 
torical Association has planned a series of programs known as 
“Headlines and History,” which are being presented weekly. The 
first was presented Sunday, January 17th from 1:45 to 2 p. m. 
and consisted of an historical analysis of the inauguration cere- 
mony from Washington to Roosevelt. Each week at the same 
time, the program takes up some important present day event 
and proceeds upon a basis of historically accurate material to 
trace the historical background of the event. Here is presented 
a challenging opportunity for some historical society or organiza- 
tion within the state to do the same for Pennsylvania history. It 
is possible that a proper approach might interest any one of several 
important stations within the state. 

On January 9, 1937 Philadelphians recognized a unique anni- 
versary. One hundred forty-four years prior to that date signal- 
ized the first lighter-than-air flight in the United States in the 
balloon ascension by the French balloonist Jean-Pierre Blanchard. 
Naval, military, aviation, industrial and civic leaders took part in 
a ceremony involving the release of a similar balloon at Sixth 
and Walnut Streets. The opening of an aircraft and aviation 
show to boom Philadelphia as an important aviation center fol- 
lowed the recognition of the historic event in pioneer experimenta- 
tion in air transport in 1793. 

A complete resumé of the activities of the Pennsylvania Na- 
tional Guard in connection with the 1936 flood disaster has been 
prepared and issued by Major General Edward C. Shannon. 
Copies of the report will be filed in leading libraries of the state 
and with army depositories. Copies have also been made avail- 
able for each county historical society in which the Guard con- 
ducted its operations during the flood. This will prove an impor- 
tant historical contribution. Would that all recent events could 
be as quickly and aptly chronicled in some enduring form. 

An Institute of History Museum Training, the first of its kind 
in educational history, is to be established in restored Old Fort 
Niagara by 1938. Following the recommendations of Dr. Flick, 
mentioned in the January Pennsylvania History, the Old Fort 
Niagara Association has undertaken the sponsorship of this unique 
enterprise. Dr. Arthur C. Parker, director of the Rochester Mu- 
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seum, is chairman of the committee preparing for the project. 
Plans for teaching fundamentals of museum technique and man- 
agement, especially as it applies to organizing and arranging local 
museums to fit the needs of school curricula, and the use of local 
library facilities are under consideration. The courses will include 
eventually field trips and excursions. “I see no reason,” declared 
Dr. A. C. Flick, New York state historian, “why the history teach- 
er of the schools in these small places, or the librarians, or possibly 
interested individuals, such as retired professional or business men 
or amateur historians, should not be given elementary courses 
which would equip them for codrdinating these museums with the 
school curriculum.” It promises to be a significant experiment 
and one well worth careful observance by Pennsylvanians. 

The division of history of the Pennsylvania State College is 
planning a conference of the history teachers in the public schools 
and the representatives of historical societies to be held during the 
autumn at State College, Pennsylvania. It is hoped that the con- 
ference will lead to a closer coérdination of the various historical 
organizations in the central Pennsylvania area with the public 
school teachers and the historians at the college. It is expected 
that one result of the meeting may be the enlarging of the mem- 
bership of the Association in that section of the state. If suc- 
cessful it will undoubtedly become an annual affair. 
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The British Empire before the American Revolution: Provincial Charac- 
teristics and Sectional Tendencies in the Era Preceding the American 
Crisis. By Lawrence Henry Gipson. Three volumes. (Caldwell, 
Idaho: The Caxton Printers, Ltd. 1936. Pp. xix, 301; xxx, 383; 
xxxvi, 347. Maps. $15.00.) 


The first three volumes of Professor Gipson’s work on The British Empire 
before the American Revolution have appeared recently: Volume 1, Great 
Britain and Ireland; Volume 2, The Southern Plantations; Volume 3, The 
Northern Plantations. These books, in a sense, are a unit in themselves, 
but they are also part of a larger work of important magnitude which the 
author has undertaken to write. 

The chief aim of this comprehensive study is “to get a view of the old 
Empire in a state of tranquillity and equilibrium for the last time in its 
history,” during “the brief period between the end of the War of the Austrian 
Succession and the outbreak of hostilities between the English and French 
in North America that led to the great Seven Years’ War.” This is accom- 
plished by means of “a cross section survey” of the British Empire, empha- 
sizing the significant interrelations of its constituent parts. The study 
is therefore concerned with “an analysis of some of those forces—economic, 
social and political—motivating various geographical groups within it [the 
old British Empire], before the American Revolution.” 

In the first volume a picture is presented of conditions in Great Britain 
and Ireland about the middle of the eighteenth century. A succinct review 
is given of England, the center of imperial activity. Population, culture, 
standards of living, industry, agriculture, social and anti-social forces, and 
polity, together with the vast scope of the lex non scripta and the lex scripta 
portray a civilization in bright colors, but also with dark shadows. The 
interpretation is excellent and well-balanced. Scotland, which was in a 
state of real transition at this time, is not neglected. Due attention is also 
given to Roman Catholic and Protestant Ireland. 

The discussion of the southern colonies in the second volume begins with 
“The Empire of the Old Dominion”—Virginia. The other mainland colonies 
of the south are then taken up. Later chapters are also devoted to Jamaica, 
Barbadoes, the Leeward Islands, the Bermudas and the Bahamas. This 
volume concludes with a chapter on sugar, the great export staple of the 
British West Indies, and one on the African slave trade and its importance. 
The third volume is devoted to the mainland colonies of the north, and 
also to the Hudson Bay fur trade, the Newfoundland fisheries, the iron 
industry, and the revival of the Baltimore claims to Avalon. A concluding 
chapter summarizes in broad fashion, the political, religious, social and 
economic characteristics of the Empire at the middle of the eighteenth 
century. 
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The study brings out clearly the great extent, the remarkable diversity 
and the material wealth of the Empire. By 1750, the “British flag was flying 
from outposts scattered from the Arctic to the equatorial belt, from the Great 
Lakes of North America to Borneo in the Far East.” It had come into 
existence as a result of wars of conquest, by treaties of cession, and through 

- overseas trade and colonization. Its fifteen million people included white, 
bronze, black and brown subjects. Thirty-one governments subordinate to 
Great Britain ranged from the practically autonomous charter colonies to 
the crown possessions and the factories of the East India Company. 
Diversity is seen not only in peoples and institutions, but also in economic 
life. Wool, coal, iron and corn from England, flax and __ livestock 
from Ireland, ships and timber from New England, articles of food and 
iron from the middle colonies, tobacco from the Chesapeake Bay region, 
rice and indigo from South Carolina, logwood from Honduras Bay, sugar 
and molasses from the West Indies, fish from the regions of Newfoundland, 
furs and skins from Hudson Bay and the back country, slaves and ivory 
from the West African coast, and a variety of desirable articles of consump- 
tion from the East India posts, attest to the material wealth of the Empire. 

While political and governmental aspects are not neglected, the emphasis 
throughout the work is on the economic aspects of civilization. The eco- 
nomic life of the American colonies, especially, are viewed in their true 
perspective. The importance of slaves, tobacco, sugar, fur, fish and iron 
in the economy of the Empire is well brought out. The developing colonial 
iron industry, largely neglected by historians, is given a rightful place. The 
much abused Iron Act of 1750 is accurately interpreted. 

The author has indeed well succeeded in his presentation of a picture of 
the complex British Empire of 1750. In his interpretation of the American 
Revolution that began a quarter of a century later, he accepts the modern 
view that the crisis “came largely not only by reason of measures pursued 
by the British ministry in the course of the Seven Years’ War and subse- 
quent thereto, but also as a result of an altered outlook on the part of 
colonials themselves, especially after the Peace of 1763.” The liberal 
political institutions of England had spread into those dependencies pre- 
pared to receive them. A “political sense and awareness,” therefore, led to 
the final break. 

Professor Gipson has done his work in a painstaking manner. The style 
is fresh and stimulating. Original sources, here and abroad, have been 
used largely, but throughout, it is evident that the author is quite familiar 
with the recent research and findings of scholars in the field, which have 
been woven into the narrative. The study is well documented and a future 
volume is promised which will be devoted exclusively to a critical examina- 
tion of sources for the history of the Empire from the middle of the 
eighteenth century to the outbreak of the American Revolution. Other 
volumes already projected will include a consideration of the problems of 
the frontiers of the Empire and also the diplomacy of the period. The 
succeeding volumes of the work, therefore, will be awaited with anticipation. 


University of Pennsylvania ArtHur Ceci, BINING. 
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Early Eighteenth Century Palatine Emigration. By Walter Allen Knittle. 
Introduction by Dixon Ryan Fox. (Philadelphia: Dorrance & Com- 
pany, 1937. Pp. xix, 320. ImIlustrations, appendices. $3.50.) 


“What is the Matter with Pennsylvania?” No satisfactory answer to 
this challenging statement made by William Russ in a recent issue of Penn- / 
sylvania History has been forthcoming. But it is abundantly patent that the 
malady if such there be, is deeply rooted in the character of the inhabitants 
of the commonwealth, and must, therefore, be diagnosed in terms of people. 
Consequently, our historians must increasingly devote themselves to the 
demography of early Pennsylvania. And in Dr. Knittle’s admirable study of 
Early Eighteenth Century Palatine Emigration they have an extraordinarily 
fine model to follow. 

The broad outlines of the Palatine emigration from the Rhineland to Eng- 
land, its transference to New York, its migration to Pennsylvania, and its 
eventual dispersal to the southward are familiar to all students. Here we 
have the story again, but with this difference: it is an essay in the revision 
of ideas. Dr. Knittle’s monograph comes very close to entering that his- 
torian’s paradise wherein a few chosen works are labelled “definitive.” 

Particularly valuable is the analysis of the European backgrounds of 
the emigration of 1708-1709. The apparent causes were the devastation of 
the Palatinate by marching armies and the bitter winter of 1708. In addi- 
tion burdensome taxation, oppressive feudal exactions by petty rulers, land 
hunger among the older peasants, desire for adventure by the younger 
people, and the existence of intra-sectarian bickering and religious disputes 
(not religious persecution) produced a state of chronic unrest. Upon a 
people thus discontented, the high pressure publicity of colonial proprietors, 
particularly William Penn, and the unplanned benevolence of the British 
government acted like an electric spark. Within two years about 13,500 
Palatines swarmed into England to claim largess from a government ill 
equipped to care for them. Nor were the crusading proprietors financially 
able to transport them to new lands in Pennsylvania or Carolina as these 
simple folk confidently expected. 

The uncertain supply of Baltic naval stores, so evident to the Navy Office 
in the recent Northern War, and the prevalent admiration for French 
mercantile experiments like the manufactures royales gave birth to a govern- 
ment project for solving many problems at once. The Germans could pro- 
duce naval stores on the New York frontier, thereby assuring to the navy 
an ample domestic supply of needed materials, to the province the production 
of a staple to exchange for British manufactures, to the frontier protection 
from the encroachments of the French and to the mother country freedom 
from the burden of relief expenditures. 

From the mercantilists’ point of view this plan, which was put into execu- 
tion in 1710, was practically perfect. Unfortunately the Germans, expecting 
to procure lands in Pennsylvania or Carolina, proved unwilling laborers. 
Moreover, they knew nothing about the production of pitch or tar. Yet, 
even so, things might have muddled along had Governor Hunter been pro- 
vided with adequate funds to promote the manufacture and had not political 
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exigencies brought on by the party revolution of 1710 in England forced 
the abandonment of the project—and of the Palatines. 

The naval stores project constitutes the core of this book, but Dr. Knittle 

unearths much new material and reinterprets other important aspects of the 
‘Palatine question. He chronicles the settlement of some of the Germans in 
Ireland and their eventual assimilation with the native population. He gives 
an excellent account of life at Schoharie and lays to rest the legend of an 
Indian grant of land to the settlers. He also moves the date of the migration 
to Pennsylvania forward from 1723 to 1717. There is no longer any excuse 
for the textbook statements that Conrad Weiser led the Palatines to Tulpe- 
hocken, or that the unfortunate treatment of the Germans in New York was 
responsible for retarding immigration to that province. That Later Ger- 
man immigrants eschewed New York for Pennsylvania is better explained 
by the prevailing high prices of land there and especially by the favorable 
publicity Pennsylvania secured in the Fatherland. That the stream was 
diverted in 1710 was only a vagary of British mercantilism. 
‘ In a recent study of immigration the following statement appeared: “For 
none of the American colonies are the surviving records sufficiently com- 
plete to permit a statistical study of immigration, and, unfortunately, it is 
for New England where immigration was of relatively little importance, 
that we have the most material.” If the old information in the Pennsyl- 
vania Archives, the works of I. D. Rupp and the recent compilations of 
Strassburger and Henke do not invalidate Dr. C. K. Shipton’s assertion 
[Journal of Political Economy, XLIV (1936), 225.], it most certainly 
becomes incorrect when we add the lists of 12,000 German immigrants 
assembled in the appendices of Dr. Knittle’s work from the papers of the 
Public Record Office. We now have a most workable list of German 
immigrants covering 1683 to 1818. 

For Dr. Knittle’s scholarship the reviewer has nothing but praise; as 
much cannot be said for his literary craftsmanship. Although clear, the 
work makes heavy reading, and occasional grammatical lapses and a fond- 
ness for split infinitives mar the text. The continued use of the title. 
“Reverend Kocherthal” jars one’s sensibilities. 

When studies of the Ulster Scots paralleling the work of Dr. Knittle are 
made, some assessment of the effect of immigration on the early Pennsyl- 
vania character will be possible. For the lesser national groups we have 
the work of Dunaway on the French, and of Myers and Hull on the Irish 
and Dutch Quakers. There is also the recent report on linguistic and 
national stocks made by the American Council of Learned Societies. Such 
an examination of the diverse elements in our colonial population must 
include not only numbers, tongues, and nationalities, but an analysis of 
the economic, religious, social and cultural folkways of the first settlers 
on something more than a filio-pietistic or an antiquarian base. Where was 
the German frontier or the Scotch Irish frontier in 1740? Did they coincide? 
How real was the nativism of Benjamin Franklin and the Philadelphians? 
The clashing or merging of cultures as well as of bloods must be under- 
stood along with many other complexities of the immigration problem. And 
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until we comprehend these things the colonial history of Pennsylvania is 
meaningless. 

At long last we are beginning to have the materials and the scholars we 
have so much needed. Let us hope that ten years hence no Dr. Russ will 


feel impelled to cry out “What is the matter with Pennsylvania’s historians?” / 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology Cart BripENBAUGH. 


Wholesale Prices in Philadelphia, 1784-1861. By Anne Bezanson, R. D. 
Gray, and Miriam Hussey. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1936. Pp. 443. Tables, charts. $4.00.) 


This book is a continuation of the earlier work of these authors entitled 
Prices in Colonial Pennsylvania. This new volume grows out of a truly 
large project in codperative research. The search for, and transcription of 
monthly prices of between 300 and 400 commodities for the seventy-eight 
years from the close of the Revolution to the Civil War, the testing, sifting, 
and winnowing of the series collected, these steps were but the beginning. 
Once assembled the data were subjected to all the probings and soundings of 
modern statistical technique. Finally, after careful research into contempo- 
rary commercial records, many of which have heretofore been unused by 
students, an effort was made to interpret the short-time price fluctuations. 

The results are presented with emphasis on the analysis and interpreta- 
tion of the data and with a nice subordination of statistical detail. The 
first section of the book is devoted to. statistical analysis and deals with 
such subjects as changes in price stability, frequency of price change, and 
seasonality. The second section is largely historical, and the last, in addi- 
tion to summarizing general tendencies, includes a comparative study of 
price movements in seventeen cycles and an examination of the prices of 
twenty commodities for the period 1720-1861. 

The general index of prices, which the authors have constructed for the 
period 1784-1861 is of central importance not only because it has been used 
throughout the book as the chief basis for measuring and comparing price 
changes, but also because it will be seized upon by many readers as the 
most important result of the study. The decision of the authors not to 
weight this general index was no doubt based on careful consideration, but 
it does leave the reader with certain perplexities. Of course the term 
“unweighted index” is anomalous for it merely means that each series is of 
equal weight. Nor does increasing the number of items in an unweighted 
index necessarily improve it, for if the added series fall within a particular 
group or sub-group the result is merely to increase the weight of a group 
of commodities which, for the purpose in hand, may already be over- 
weighted. 

Of the 140 commodities included in the general index sixty-seven are 
industrial items. Industrial products count for forty-eight per cent and 
United States farm products for twenty per cent. This “weighting” may be 
satisfactory for certain purposes, despite the fact that, for the country as a 
whole, manufacturing was of less importance as a source of income than 
agriculture. Occasionally, the authors seem to forget the importance of 
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their “weighting.” For example, they show that prices of the two groups 
of industrial commodities “held closest to the general average” (p. 322). 
But it is not pointed out that this might be expected from the fact that 
industrial price series constitute nearly fifty per cent of all prices in the 
general index and other groups a considerably smaller percentage. If the 
weights of the agricultural and industrial groups had been reversed, then 
it seems very likely that agricultural price averages would have held close 
to the general index and industrial prices departed considerably from it. 
In fact, many of the statistical comparisons made seem to have little 
significance when used without clear reference to the relative weights 
involved. But it may well be that the reviewer’s doubts result from his 
prejudice in favor of indexes covering short periods of time, related to a 
particular area, and deliberately weighted to bear on a given problem. 

The unsatisfactory nature of any general index probably accounts for 
the emphasis which the authors have placed on the analysis of price move- 
ments of sub-groups and individual commodities. In fact, so important are 
individual series regarded that the authors have planned a companion 
volume in which the individual price series will be printed in full. When this 
is published, the student will have a treasure house of data from which he 
may erect his own indexes to suit his own purposes. 

Unquestionably, Wholesale Prices in Philadelphia 1784-1861 will be of 
permanent interest to students of the business cycle. Economic, as well as 
political, historians will find it abounding in information which they cannot 
afford to ignore, and students of American price history will welcome it 
as a work of pioneering research which will not soon be equalled either for 
comprehensiveness or thoroughness. 

Amherst College GrorcE R. Taytor. 


Eight First Biographies of William Penn in Seven Languages and Seven 
Lands, by William I. Hull. (Swarthmore College Monographs on 
Quaker History, No. 3. Swarthmore, Pa., 1936. Pp. xviii, 136. Illus- 
trations. $2.00.) 


Dr. Hull’s third volume in the Quaker history series is a collection of 
essays rather than a monograph proper. The author has sought to discover 
and review the earliest biographical sketch of Penn produced in England, 
America, Holland, Germany, Italy, France and Spain. This basis for 
selection requires him to deal with a curious hodge-podge of biographical 
materials derived from Quaker histories, general church histories, encyclo- 
paedias, collections of works and formal biographies which were written in 
two continents over a span of two centuries. The essays under review of 
necessity share to a considerable extent the unequal value of the materials 
treated. 

In each essay, Dr. Hull discusses the aims and probable sources of 
information of the biographer and analyzes his portrayal of Penn—the 
latter, usually by the objective method which assumes that the amount 
of space allotted to a given incident reflects the emphasis intended to be 
placed upon it by the biographer. The pleasure of reading is impaired 
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by these mathematical calculations as well as by the author’s inclusion in 
the body of the text of every foreign word the translation of which is 
doubtful or not of common usage. Such things, however, are of first 
importance to Penn scholars for whom the book is obviously intended, 
presupposing in the reader, as it does, a thorough familiarity with the life 
of the Great Quaker and the literature upon it. 

The volume bears throughout clear evidence of the patient labor of the 
translator and the broad scholarship of the annotator, but lacks the leaven 
of interpretation which might have been expected of one so intimately con- 
versant with his field. For this reason the reviewer feels that Dr. Hull 
has succeeded better in fulfilling his first stated purpose of making available 
to scholars a considerable body of almost inaccessible biographical material 
than in achieving the second—the picturing of Penn in the minds of people 
of many lands. 

University of Pennsylvania Pup S. Kern. 


Old Historic Churches of America—Their Romantic History and their 
Traditions. By Edward F. Rines. (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1936. Pp. 373. Illustrations. $6.00.) 


This is a beautiful book—most appropriate as a gift but equally as valu- 
able as a source book in any library. We have long needed this work, 
for the churches of America are closely linked to her history, from north 
to south and east to west. Mr. Rines gives not merely a list of these sig- 
nificant churches and pictures of their splendid, and sometimes quaint, 
old buildings, but he also tells in fine dramatic form historic incidents con- 
nected with many of them. 

Grouped according to localities, generally as to present state lines, the 
author begins with the cavalier churches of old Virginia. Among these 
is St. John’s in Richmond, where during the Virginia convention Patrick 
Henry delivered his immortal speech: “Give me liberty or give me death.” 
In the same city is St. Paul’s, the church of Jefferson Davis and of Robert 
E. Lee—a shrine of lost hopes, but of glorious ideals and steadfast character. 

Then north to the “Churches of the Pilgrim Country,” with stories of 
King’s Chapel, Boston, the first Church of England edifice to be erected in 
New England, 1686, and the first church to become Unitarian in this 
country (1785). Old North and Old South of Boston again have their 
histories related, and likewise the lovely old meeting houses scattered here 
and there in the hamlets of the country-side. 

“The Land of William Penn” contributes much of Quaker story and 
sombre little meeting places, but Philadelphia has her shrines of the Revo- 
lutionary period and earlier. Old Swedes and Christ Church are the chief 
among them. And snuggled in the hills not far distant is Old St. David’s of 
Radnor, of which Longfellow wrote a poem of simple beauty. 

These historic churches however are to be found not alone in the colonial 
area, but as far west as the region of the ancient Spaniard of New Mexico 
and California. Here are the beautiful and picturesque old Missions such 
as that of Santa Barbara. And at Acoma, New Mexico, stands a church 
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building “said to be the oldest European structure now extant in the 
United States in anything like its original form.” 

America is indebted to Mr. Rines for this exceptional work of art and 
what may in truth be called “a labor of love.’ He has traveled the country 
over and has spent five years in the study of his subject. Over three 
hundred churches are mentioned and fifty illustrations are given, together 
with a bibliography on old churches. The oldest church mentioned is San 
Miguel, Santa Fe, New Mexico, 1606, and the latest one, Independent 
Presbyterian, Savannah, Ga., 1889. The work in large measure is a history 
of Christianity in America. 

Crozer Seminary, Chester, Pa. R. E. E. Harkness. 


Old Jesuit Trails in Penn’s Forest. The Romance of Catholicism Told in 
the Footprints of the Pioneer Missionaries in Pennsylvania. By Leo 
Gregory Fink. With a Foreword by Most Rev. Gerald Patrick O’Hara, 
D.D. Second edition. (New York: Paulist Press, 1936. Pp. xvi. 222.) 


The Catholics of colonial Pennsylvania were a minority, who for that 
reason have been given scant attention in most histories. Yet Jesuit mission- 
aries as early as 1730 entered the colony to minister to them. Later mission 
centers (such as the one at Bally, 1741, near Reading) were established, 
from which trails radiated to various settlements in eastern Pennsylvania. 
The story of these settlements and trails is here set forth in a factual record, 
with great reverence for the pioneers and their work. The treatment is 
biographical, and by localities, a method more satisfactory for the religious 
than for the historian, yet there is much here for which the latter will be 
grateful. This new edition is well printed and profusely illustrated, with 
end papers displaying a map of the trails and earliest Catholic establishments. 
Albright College Mirton W. HamiItton. 





